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CHAPTER I. 



THE STAGE INN . 



w 



E, who live in these busy days, with 
such f aciHties given us for travelling 
by locomotive engine power, when time can 
be economised almost to a minute, may look 
back on old stage-coaching times for com- 
parison, as inapphcable to present require- 
ments, considering their lagging method of 
transit, together with the many inconveniences 
and delays they entailed. Inconveniences, 
however, may be ill to define — ^what may be 
looked upon as inconveniences on the one 
hand, may become conveniences on the 
other, and the application of delays turned 
to good account by those who have made 

B 
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their arrangements dependent on Bnch cir- 
cumetances, while any detention presented 
may aerve better in furthering their designs. 
We may regard the slowness and nncertainty 
of the arrival of stage coaches often as 
troubles when placed side by side of the 
speedy and punctual agencies of the present 
day ; but, with all their inconveniences) they 
were in a measure suited to the times of our 
easy-going forefathers. To spend an hour, 
waiting the arrival of the coach, was as com- 
mon in those days as it is now to grumble 
regarding seconds or minutes of delay, and 
seldom was an appriaer of the cause posted 
in cases of detention ; in fact, many of the 
roads were far from being up to a macadam- 
ised standard, and the casualties of weather 
often rendered progress of vehicles imprac- 
ticable. In most cases of delay, it was not 
until the sounding charge appeared at the 
stoQe, that inteUigenoe was communicated 
disaster or impediment that had 
id it. 
stage mn was the familiar resort. 
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Thus, on the first day of the year 17 — , a 
number of rustics (in a measure heedless of 
the time passing), awaited for the arriyal of 
the coach at The Blach Bull, or stage inn, 
posted about a mile beyond the village of 
Longside,* during the long storm which time 
has handed down as of exceptional seyerity. 
The keenness of the air courted the 
isavom of company, and the hearty re- 
sponse of the landlord, we may be assured, 
as the time of New Year, yielded to no 
restriction, and theriy there was no such word 
as Teetotalism in their vocabulary. The time 
was spent for the most part in new year's 
greetings and conversing on family topics. 
The company had a common interest — ^the 
arrival of the coach — ^and the landlord had 
taken a place among them to while away the 
time of expectancy, with good cheer and stale 
jokes, for John Black, the good host, was a 
hearty feUow of the old school of innkeeping, 
who made excellent company, sold good ale 
and capital whiskey. 

* Abexdeenshire. 
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Now and then a glance given at the window 
pane would turn the thoughts of thq company 
to reflect on the object that had led them toge- 
ther, a sullen ^^ Losh, whan will it ge' ower/' 
might escape the lips of one, to be replied by 
a Hke remark from another, " Troth, we're 
better inside than out, I reckon, on sic' a day 
as this." So the serious and the humorous 
exchanges would pass among the company 
with little thought of stirring from such 
comfortable quarters within, while the snow- 
ing continued without ; a short cessation 
occurring, however, drew forth the anxious 
to look abroad for the weary tandem. Their 
going out was only to return again to the inn 
— some might be looking forward to meeting 
of friends or relations they had not seen for a 
time, others for presents of homely cheer, 
tokens from favored friends and the hke, 
such as might induce them from a distance 
in such inclement weather, for few houses 
were in proximity with the hostelry. 

These few houses were occupied by im- 
portant auxiliaries to a posting establish- 
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ment. In one, lived Charles Eennie, the 
cartwright, with his wife and family ; in 
another, Eab Alexander, the blacksmith, 
a widower, his daughter Ellen tending to 
his household duties. Charles, the former 
(with an over-allowance of self-conceit), 
was a bit of a genius in his own way. 
Not so limited in his calling as its title indi- 
cated, he supplied the people of the district 
with sundry articles of furniture and other 
nick-nacks quite foreign to the vocation of a 
local cartwright. The blacksmith, although 
he had passed that age which devotes much 
time to novelties of art, supplied the district 
with its necessary implements of husbandry, 
and was esteemed worthy of the craft he 
had espoused, by those who employed him. 
His daughter Ellen was the youngest of a 
large family, and the only one who now 
remained with her father. The houses occu- 
pied by them, along with buildings used as 
their workshops and necessary stabhng, were 
all the surroundings of the Black Bull, and 
no other dwelling was nearer than the village 
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save the Toll House. 

Stormy and uninvitiiig as the day had 
been, yet many a villager found his way 
under the sign of the polled animal that 
figured above the door, to tender good 
wishes to Eppie, the hostess, on the advent 
of this new year. The sign-board here 
alluded to presented no great work of art, 
although it might have been accepted as 
setting forth the name of the house, without 
the aid of lettering, which, however, was 
appended to it, to satisfy the more scrupu- 
lous, as regards the artist's skill in represen- 
tation. The exterior of the house, as a 
way-side inn, presented nothing that might 
compare with now-a-day hotels. Save a 
porch before the door, and an open space 
or court-yard in front of the building, there 
was really nothing but the rude artist's skill 
to attract attention. On crossing the thres- 
hold and entering from the porch (a common 
receptacle for a variety of things not in 
immediate use), into the passage, which 
afforded an easy exit to the back of the 
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house, and diverged a sort of mid- way to 
the kitchen on the one side and the hall on 
the other, the two main portions of the 
bmlding. 

The freedom from ceremony peculiar to 
the people of rural districts, and their 
famiUarity. whicli might sometimes be ques- 
tioned as imdue and unwarranted, may not 
here be entered into in dealing with the 
people as they were. The frequent changing 
of places and mixing of company showed 
that freedom of manner, and that the kitchen 
was as highly favored as the hall until it 
became restricted, that table arrangements 
might be proceeded with, when they aU re- 
sorted to the kitchen and seated themselves 
around the large peat fire there spread out 
on the hearth stone. The form of the chim- 
ney was somewhat singular, but may yet be 
met with in that quarter of the country ; a 
large square wooden structure, some three or 
four feet above the hearth, and projecting 
out from the wall a Hke distance at its lower 
extremity, lessening in dimensions upwards 
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to its final junction with the lum head. 

Over the kitchen fire (from the crook and 
8wey)j was suspended a large pot, which was 
of special interest on the first day of the new 
year. That day caHed forth a Kberal display 
on the part of the host of a way-side inn, 
when a goodly number of friends were 
invited to sip and fare at the expense of 
the landlord. John Black was not slow to 
deal out his cheer in this way, as well as his 
compeers, for by such the popularity of the 
house was maintained and the good faith of 
those who frequented it strengthened, the 
bond of good-fellowship thus knit at the 
dawn of the year served as a warrant of 
esteem for time coming. 

The company awaiting the arrival of the 
coach was now augmented by the arrival 
of guests coming to spend the evening 
of this time honored hospitahty, a num- 
ber of well marked characters, whose ease 
and familiarity of manner were at once sug- 
gestive. The district carrier, Sandy Clark, 
had just made his appearance from the vil- 
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lage, and free of ceremony, strode majestically 
into the kitchen with the oft-repeated salu- 
tation on his lips, " A happy new year tae 
ye' a', an' in particular tae you, Bppie.'* — 
^.' Od save 's, hae ye the biigles on already. 
Gre's a grip o' yerhan'.'* 

" Mony, mony to you, an' Isie, an' a' the 
rest— here, face the fusion o' the house." 

"I'll dae that, but I've twa three parcels 
for ye." 

" Never mind, — the ithers '11 atten' tae 
them; say awa'." 

" Bonnie, did I ken the btigles would be i' 
the height." 

" Ter' an awfu' chiel, Sandy — ^but here 
comes Maister Tamsan." 

Salutations were exchanged, and the 
farmer of Flipriggs, joining the company, 
marked the carrier as he entered, with 
**Awfu' weather, Sandy." 

" Its a' that Flippie ; hae ye the Mistress 
vn ye r 

" Ou ay, Eppie and her's o' the crack." 

" A happy new year to ye, Mistress Tarn- 
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Ban/' as the dame entered. 
" The same to you, Sandy.'* 

" Is this Maggie that ye hae' brought wi' 
ye ?** said he, as he touched the dimple chin 
of the blushing twelve-year-old maiden by her 
side. " I have some sweeties^ I think," as he 
drew forth a packet from the large pocket of 
his great-coat, and handed to the smiling 
recipient, who, modestly acknowledging the 
present, added, "I'll mind you, Carrier." 

"Hallo Snuffie! whaur's the mull," said 
he next, addressing a portly individual just 
entered, " Hae' ye' the Mistress wi' ye' ?" 

"Na! man, she would na' venture, the 
snaw is awfu' heavy i' the Laighs," returned 
the gentleman as he extended his snuff-box 
to the Carrier. 

" Ye aye hand by Zuchie^s Brown ?* 

'' Ou ay, I like the flavor o't." 

**Te've snuffed a good while now Mr. 
Russell" (the name of the guest), "could 
ye' tell me a query that I heard the ither 
day down i' the village. Fat's the difference 

* AkindofBrniff. 
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a'tween snuS an' a stickin' bull that's keepit 
i' the house ?" 

" Faith, Fm nae' a good guesser, but if 
it's connected wi' snuff I should ken." 

" Well, I'll tell ye- The ane is put in a 
box for pinchin', an' the ither is pinched for 
boxin'." 

" Ye've made that ane Carrier, I ken ye' 
are a clever chiel. We will hae a mouthf u' 
for that." 

" If I was at the makin' o't, I'm no' takin' 
the credit — like the lad at the session." 
Here's tae ye' than, an yours, mony a new 
year may they see." 

" Sae be it, an' I wish the same tae ye." 

Such bantering conversation was kept up 
for some time in the kitchen, until the hostess 
appeared among them, to announce that the 
arrangements were complete in the hall and 
all to repair thither. 

They had scarcely been seated in the hall, 
when a gentle tap was heard at the door. 
On being opened, a lady appeared, who was 
welcomed into the house by Mrs. Black. 
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The lady was dressed in rich winter clothing, 
muffled up against the storm, a stranger 
to that quarter of the country, and knew 
nothing of the arrangements at the inn. 
She stated clearly that her call was made 
merely to ascertain if the stage coach had 
arrived yet, and if not, when it might be ex- 
pected. ^* These are questions," rephed the 
hostess, * * one cannot so readily answer, con- 
sidering the state of the roads. It should 
have been here an hour-and-a-half ago, but 
it might be as long again ere it arrives." 
Bppie could time her diction to her custom- 
ers, for the roughest stone can bear a polish. 
The lady was . evidently prepared for a 
lengthened ioum^y and seemed embarrassed 
on Seeing such Lonnation. The day so 
far spent and continuance of the storm were 
not to be considered lightly ; she was there- 
fore disposed not to proceed further that 
day, and enquired of the hostess if there were 
any rooms in the estabHshment which she 
might have, with a view of remaining there 
for the night. 
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The good dame, in reply, said, " If you are 
willing to put up with the little convenience 
that is at my disposal, I shaU make you 
right welcome to it. It is but a smaU apart- 
ment, and I'll put but little price on it, for 
I can perceive that it is not such as your 
ladyship has been accustomed to." 

" E4>ir«nent8 give way to cireun>»tonoes. 
for one cannot expect palaces strewn by the 
wayside ; and you wiU be amply rewarded for 
the f reeness of your offer. Pray is the apart- 
ment well warmed ? ' ' 

"It is that, my lady, for we never want 
fire in any part of the house during winter." 

The lady was accompanied by a large stag- 
hound, whom she called "Fide," whose 
earnest look towards his mistress showed an 
interest in the conversation, while his big, 
lustrous eyes filled with kindness when a 
word of approval fell from her lips to him. 
His rough hairy covering showed that he 
had little to fear from the storm, but there 
was a comfort to be studied more than that 
of Fide, by the lady. His majestic mien 
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might place him in high rank among his 
canine neighbors — ^but this is a digression, 
although we invariably associate dignity with 
the hound. 

The lady, being shown the apartment, 
mentioned to the hostess that it would be 
necessary for her to repair to the village for 
some things that she wished to procure, but 
would soon return. As Mrs. Black withdrew 
from the lady's presence, the latter, in a kind 
tone, said, appealing to the hound, "You 
will stay till I return, with Dolly, * Fide ' — 
wont you ?" whose significant look might be 
taken as approval to the dictates of his 
mistress. 

Soon after Mrs. Black had left the apart- 
ment, the lady followed, leaving behind her 
the hound in charge, so to speak, of the 
room. 

Ere she departed, Mrs. Black requested her 
to join with them in tasting the cheer of the 
house, adding that such was a custom almost 
sacred on the first day of the year, while 
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she brought before her an assortment of 
various liquors. 

"I must not treat any long-cherished 
practice coldly," and in accordance, the lady 
selecting a glass of wine, added' her tribute 
to the "felicities" of Mrs. Black, After 
sipping lightly and replacing the glass, she 
took leave of the hostess with a courteous 
" Good afternoon," and departed on the way 
towards the village. 

By this time all were comfortably seated in 
the hall, where a suspense of operations was 
observed until Mrs. Black should join the 
company. 
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CHAPTER n, 

THE ABBIVAL OP THE COACH. 

The table in the hall of the Black Bull 
Inn displayed an amount of liberality such 
as maintained the high reputation the house 
had acquired under the guidance of Mr. 
Black and his generous consort. The guests, 
with due respect, awaited the hostess to join 
with them, that they might accord both in 
person a compliment for the rich entertain- 
ment they had prepared on the advent of the 
new year, as a welcome, with a willing heart 
and hand. 

Mrs. Black appearing, as she glanced 
around the hall, where so many familiar 
faces met her view, might readily gather 
from them that her efforts to please had 
not been futile. As she entered, the mascu- 
line element of the company, standing up. 
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united in wishing cordially " A happy, happy 
new year, and lasting prosperity to the Black 
Bull Inn." She, responding, expressed a 
heart-felt exchange of good wishes to all, and 
soon graced the vacant chair at one end of 
the table. The minister of the parish (Mr. 
Brown), was expected to preside over the 
board, but by some pressing duties he had 
been detained. His absence did not, how- 
ever, stay the feast, for John prefaced it 
with a short invocation sohciting the Divine 
favor, that the blessing of the Almighty 
might guard and guide their actions through- 
out the year on which they had entered, and 
that any success they might receive from His 
hand might be as readily acknowledged as it 
was His goodwill to bestow. 

"With such introduction to the good things 
placed before them, and a warm avowal of 
favor from the guests in return, each joined 
his amen to the appropriate words of Mr. 
Black. 

It is needless to dweU on formalities, or 
think of polite interchanges, by being assisted 
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and requested to have this or that, so com- 
mon at dainty tables, for if such had been 
then introduced they would have robbed the 
board of half its enjoyment. On this occa- 
sion there was as warm a company as ever 
sat down to dine, in no way straightened by 
the use of forms, which, often assumed, serve 
to deceive, and frequently make some uncom- 
fortable. Such ceremonies were not intro- 
duced at the Black Bull board ; all ate and 
drank freely, as if they had been at their own 
table ; and if any remarks were made as to 
eating or drinking, such usually came from 
the hostess, who was ever watchful in attend- 
ing to the comfort of her guests. 

Course followed course of substantial fare, 
and dainties came between; nor was the 
national liquor forgotten or stinted as time 
drew on. Freedom of company was the 
maxim, mirth the melody, and the loud laugh 
the refrain to please and satisfy aU. 

It would be no easy task to stay the 
carrier's tongue in the midst of such favors 
and company, with SnufEy and he shoulder 
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to shoulder and more than once they had 
moistened their thr apples between the courses. 
Looking over the rich display, graced by the 
warm smile of the hostess, from their con- 
versation we note the following expression 
by the carrier. 

"Its wonderfu' what a kind heart can do, 
Mr. EusseU. Mrs. Black just looks on us as 
if we were as mony o' her ain bairns.'* 

"Whist, whist, yer' speakin* high,'* said 
his friend. 

"Oh, I hear ye'. Carrier," remarked the 
hostess. " Its true I ha'e enough to dae, 
minding the like o' you, tae hae time to think 
o' bairns o' my ain ; but the mair's the pity, 
for I really think that I might find time for 
them tae, if it were Guid's will tae lend some 
o' His sweet smilin' tokens." 

" Dinna ca' them that, for if ye had as 
mony as Isie an' me, ye would fin' them 
a thauve^ an' that their greet was of tener than 
their laugh." 

" Na, na, ye' needna' say that, for I am sure 
that neither Isie nor you would part with 
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ane o' them — I could wager my lug upo' 
that." 

" Well, there may be something in that, 
for I would na' like to part wi' them : but 
ye need na' lose hope, ye are nae sae auld as 
Sarah yet ; this year may send ye' a pet 
amang ither blessin's." 

" Here, Carrier," said the host as he 
reached over a well-filled dish of eatables, 
" ye' are never right unless ye' are fightin' 
wi' the wives — ^battle wi' that rather." 

Though John and Eppie Black had lived 
long as husband and wife, they had not been 
favored with any of those sweet joys alluded 
to, that brighten and complete the married 
circle. Aay allusions here, however, were 
not taken amiss, although Mrs. Black's fond- 
ness of children was readily observable, 
setting forth that tenderest of affections in 
woman's nature. 

Little heed was taken of the winged mo- 
ments by the merry company in the hall, 
and, almost forgetful of the lateness of the 
coach, xmtil the horn of the guard was heard 
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by them to announce its approach — ^a sound 
which, to some of their number, would put 
an end to their share in the festivities. The 
extending of hands among them, with their 
curt good-byes, served to relieve a few, who 
had formed part of the company occasioned 
by the delay, and now stirred by the 
sounds to anticipate the meeting of others 
of closer ties and relationships than those 
they were about to part with. For some 
time the agitation thus caused interrup- 
ted the social gathering. The host and 
hostess meanwhile waited on the coach, and 
accompanied those about to depart. The 
carrier, SnufEy, and the other farmer guests 
had seen too many arrivals to leave the table 
deserted by the masculine element, as the 
ladies present could not so readily change 
their places and face the keen air without. 
Mr. Thomson's expression to the company 
that they were highly favored by having such 
a hearty host to the " Black Bull '* as Mr. 
Blacky brought forth a shower of praise in 
his absence for such marked kindness and 
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hospitality, and the carrier rising to the 
spirit of the eulogium brought the thundets 
of acclaim by the verse of an old ballant, 
altered a little from its feminine version : 

*^ We tell nae lee behind liis back. 

We'd say the same afore him, 
For he's the jewel o' the pack, 

We canna' but adore him. 
He has the heart, the number one, 

The ace, true at the core, man, 
E'n diamonds canna' win the han' 

0' him wha we adore, man.'' 

" Ye are aye ready wi' yer ballants, Sandy," 
said Mrs. Thomson ; " ye have ane to suit 
a' thing an* a' time. But what thought ye 
o* yon lady that called. I saw ye were eyein' 
her ? " 

" You women folks are aye jealous o' ane 
anither, but yen's a right sort o' lady. I 
must ask Mrs. Black how she did na' bring 
her into the haU, when she joins us again." 

" She was evidently a stranger to this 
quarter," said Mrs. Thomson, in answer. 

"She'll be gey strange if I dinna' meet her 
again," said Sandy, " for the carrier ca's at 
ilka door." 
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" The black Mrner^^ ye mean, was dropt 
into the conversation by Mr. Russell. 

"Ay, he slips nane, but Quid keep him 
lang frae a' our doors." 

While they were thus engaged in the hall, 
Mr. and Mrs. Black had paced out into the 
high road, that they might welcome the coach 
when it rounded the turning and appeared in 
sight, for being the first day of the year, the 
first to welcome was a feat of fortune. It 
was not long imtil the weary tandem came in 
sight, with the driver, in his f ear-nothing coat 
and light beaver, seated on the dickie. As 
they rounded the comer of the high road, and 
appeared in view, a shout from the host and 
hostess welcomed Tom Yule, the guide of the 
panting charge, which was returned by a 
sounding crack of his long whip and an 
extra blast given on the horn by CharKe 
Fergus, the guard. As the wheels rounding 
in the depth of snow brought the coach 
before the large signboard, it was soon de*- 
livered of its precious freight, the passengers 
readily quitting their seats for the short time 
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allotted during the changes of a stage. 

The long-wished-f or Black Bull had been 
reached at last ; the driver and guard report- 
ing that cause of delay was solely owing to 
the heavy fall of snow which had necessitated 
a walking pace for the horses, instead of the 
well-known trot^ wont to bring them up to 
the posted time ; no casualty had happened 
on the way. That couple having partaken 
of the hostess's boimty, were soon requested 
to accept hke free-will offerings from the pas- 
sengers whom they had conveyed. Amongst 
those was one, a son of Neptune in the flush 
of fortune, whose hberty from the sea god's 
grasp and restoration to old associations, 
called on them to pledge a happy future for 
him at this particular point of his journey. 
Here he had been brought face to face with 
the idol of his affections, whose spirit of 
adoration had borne him through mant a 
fierce gal., through manya^dengagemL, 
o'er many a tempestuous sea, secure at last 
to a haven where he might feLt on the rich 
reality his fancy used to frame. The guar- 
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dian angel who liad led tliis son of tlie sea 
Wtherward was no other than the nnpre- 
smning Elsie Allan, the toll-keeper's daugh- 
ter, one of the party of expectants who had 
so lately quitted the hall. Her heart was f uU 
in the presence of the one she loved. She 
had kept the secret long to herself — ^the re- 
turn of Tom Murray, whom many had for- 
gotten, made it a secret no longer. Her 
fear regarding his safety had been removed 
b, ■us'p^.l. and Jthe reward for her 
fidehty, Neptune had generously bestowed on 
him a source of comfort through life in ac- 
knowledgment of faithful service. It was 
many a year since Tom, now Commodore 
Thomas Murray, had been forced from this, 
his native home, by a kidnapping gang, de- 
tained in Aberdeen till a sufficient number of 
stray youths were collected and despatched 
to serve on board the navy.* Aberdeen at 
that time was a centre for kidnapping opera- 
tions, which need only be alluded to here* 
Now, being yet a comparatively young maUj 

(Sea Note. A). 
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he miglit have courted higher favors with 
hope of promotion, but he had withdraTm 
from active service with a competency that 
he might reahze more liberty in after Hf e, by 
exchanging a home on the billow for one on 
terra firma. The nurslinga of Neptune may 
not often give due consideration to the social 
engagements which are calculated to bring 
about the felicity of human life; but such 
cannot be ascribed to Thomas Murray, who, 
with the rank of Commodore, wooed simple 
contentment in the land of his childhood and 
earliest associations. At the time when he 
was stolen away (he was the only child of 
his mother, then in her widowhood), Elsie 
AUan was but a girl of five years, and he a 
lad some few years her senior. 

Early associations are never banished from 
the mind, and when they come before us in 
after life trifling incidents often savor of 
* ^"nce. So the Commodore's attach- 
light be traced to days of childhood, 
Ulan spending her time with him 
gathering the daisies on the lawn, or 
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bringing to him dandelions that lie might 
frame their stalks into linked chains, to be 
hung around her little neck. These days had 
not been forgotten by him, nor the many 
kindnesses she had shown his now departed 
mother, in his absence when he was Uttle 
other than a nameless slave. The stately 
appearance and attire of Thomas Murray 
did not lead him to overlook these ; the heart 
which he knew in childhood was the heart 
he sought in manhood. He loved her when 
he had nothing to bestow, and could he now 
tear the laurels he had won from her ? 

Such a scene is seldom witnessed in an 
out-of-the-way hostelry as that presented by 
the meeting of the lovers. That the maid 
had refused offers for her hand in marriage 
for his sake was true, but while doing so, she 
could not have formed any idea of his position 
in life, which now overpowered her as she 
gazed on him, deeming herself unworthy of 
such station, and expressed herself so to him. 

" What," said the Commodore, " have you 
been unfaithful P " 
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** No, truly, never," said she, in a voice 
that told how tmly she spoke. 

" Then, be my lady — the heart that made 
thee infant chains, is still here," said he, 
clasping her to his breast 

By this time the horses had been removed, 
fresh ones supplied, and the coach was ready 
again for the road. The passengers being 
seated, a few added to their number, amongst 
them Elsie Allan, whose comfort was duly 
attended to by her heroic lover. A doch-an- 
darrachs to the driver and guard, and the 
stage coach was again under weigh, some 
three-and-a-half hours behind the posted 
time. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE DINNER TABLE (tHE PAESON's NOTB). 

" She's off again," said John Black, as he 
joined the company in the hall. " There 
seems to be an awfa' depth o' snaw along 
the road, for that's the hail cause o' delay. 
They had to travel the horses the greater 
part o' the way, so it'll be pretty late wark 
or they get to their destination. Ay, an' we 
hav'na' seen the warst o' this storm yet, 
for it's in tae the frost." 

The host had just time to fill the seat he 
had so lately vacated, when the minister 
made his appearance in the court-yard, 
and being waited upon by Eppie, she 
was prevented from uniting with them for 
a little ; having many enquiries to make re- 
garding the welfare of those at the manse, 
and other parishioners, whom she felt, would 
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in her own words—" Be geyles ill off while 
the storm lasted." " There's aye a wise 
Providence " (said Mr. Brown), *^ governing 
all things." 

For 'tis He who spreads yon snaw, 
Tends the robin till the thaw. 

" Ay, there is a serious way o' lookin* at 
a' things, an' it's aye the best," said the 
hostess. 

" Well, Mrs. Black, I am disposed to be 
serious, considering the circumstance that 
kept me from appearing here at the time I 
had appointed, for I might have joined you, 
rather than remained at the manse ; my stay 
there was not to the purpose that I had 
intended." 

*^ Od, that's queer," said the hostess. ' 
** Queer enough, but you are not aware of 
the particulars. This day was arranged for 
a wedding day, but either the severity of 
the weather or a change of the serious in- 
tentions of the couple has kept them from 
appearing to take upon them the sacred 
vows; for after waiting two hours or more 
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in expectation, I have come here, but trust 
they will think again seriously ere they cast 
aside the pledge of holy wedlock." 
" Heard you ever the like o' that ?" 
" In the course of my experience in this 
parish, twenty years last autumn, now, 
since I took upon me the sacred charge, 
no such irregularity has occurred ; yet, I 
trust there is naught unworthy or un- 
comely to rob my flock of a fair ewe lamb 
of such promise." 
*' Do not think of that, minister." 
"I try to think well," said the goodly 
man, *'but why did she leave her father's 
house at an early hour this morning, when 
grave thoughts should have otherwise occu- 
pied her mind. Her father she hath left in 
sorrow, and truly her goodly mother whose 
mortal remains were, many a year ago, laid 
ii> the green churchyard, left goodly precept 
for her guidance. Poor Elsie I I am sorry 
to think that thy mother's teachings could 
have been for naught," said he, deeply 
affected. 
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*^ It is sad to think o'," said the hostess^ 
" but those that sow evil will reap the ills 
themsel's. Drown your sorrows and think 
better may befa' them," as she extended her 
favor to him. 

" I pledge thy success," said he, " but 
cannot lose sight of one fondling from my 
little flock. Elsie Allan, whom I looked 
upon as a treasure, to be misguided by the 
fantasies of fortune. Oh, how it grieves me 1" 

" It is ill to fathom a' thing ; they were 
here not half- an -hour sin'. She waited 
patiently for the arrival of the coach, which 
brought a gentleman, apparently far above 
her station ; but, oh I he was awfii' fond o' 
her! I could nae think o' ill between them ; 
but, really, who can judge the heart ?" 

" He who is higher than we. I fain would 
think as you have thought, but the trouble 
of her aged father forbids me. Let us not, 
however, divulge to the company in the hall 
what has been said, for we must repair 
thither, and I will endeavour to dispel the 
sadness which forces upon me, that it may 
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not mar the festive gathering " 

Pacing into the hall, a welcome of good 
wishes was tendered him who was their 
guiding star. 

The minister being looked upon as a talka- 
tive member, usually came in for a post of 
honor, and, obedient to that rule, Mr. Black 
called upon the reverend oracle to take up a 
place at the head of the table. Mr. Brown, 
in acknowledging the honor, expressed a 
wish that no alteration in the present ar- 
rangements might be made on his accoant. 
His part now was to become as one less 
worthy of favour than if he had joined 
them at the commencement. '^ I shall 
just be seated here, beside Miss Thomson 
and Mr. Russell." So saying, and taking 
his seat, he made some remarks to the 
little miss of a kind and genial nature, which 
caused a smile to play over the young 
maiden's ruddy features. By his pleasant 
conversation, so well suited to her tender 
years, he was soon enlisted in her confidence, 
80 much that she proffered him some of her 
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sweets, mentioning " That the carrier was so 
kind as to give her them." 

" They are very nice, but you must not 
give me so many." 

" This one is for Maggie, and one for Ellen, 
and one for Q-eorge.^' 

^* Tou know George, do you ?" 

" Yes ; he came down the avenue with us 
last Sunday." 

**Then do you like George, Ellen, or 
Maggie best?" 

" I like George for his curls ; he is nicer 
than Ellen or Maggie, and he is more about 
^y ag©5 JOM know." 

" Yes, yes." 

*^ Yes, and they always speak of our school 
lessons ; he never does that." 

**I think you have seen Mr. Brown 
before?" said Mrs. Thomson to her little 
hopeful. 

" Yes, but I always thought he was angry 
on the Sundays ; but it must be with you and 
father. It's not with us lassies, I'm sure," 
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said she, gazing up into his faoe with an 
enquiring look. 

"Truly, if such innocence pervaded my 
congregation, I should be the happiest of 
mortals/' 

"There is a great difference between us 
and what we hae' been," remarked Mr. 
Russell, "and I never paw it clearer than 
what I hae' done the-night, for we aye get 
the waur the aulder we grow, rather than the 
better;^ and this should serve as a lesson tae 
us a', " as he handed his snuff-box to the 
minister. 

** Yes, we might all learn precious lessons 
from childhood," responded Mr. Brown. "Are 
Mrs. Russell and the family all quite well ?" 

" Oh, yes ; but the snow is rather heavy 
wi' us. She could not well think o' comin', 
80 I came on horseback mysel'." 

Mrs. Black, on rejoining the company and 
taking her seat among them, readily took to 
her duties of office. " Mr. Brown, ye' will 
need to make up for your late arrival — a bit 
o' roast or turkey ?" 
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" I think I ought to suffer for my coming so 
late, as we used to do at school ; but I am 
obliged, Mrs. Black, a little of the former, 
thanks." 

Ellen, the servant maid, entering the hall 
at this moment, spoke to her mistress in an 
undertone, the purport of which the latter 
made known to the guests — "That a mes- 
senger waited without." 

Withdrawing from the company and con- 
fronting the messenger, who asked ** If Mr. 
Brown, the parson, was wibhin." Being 
answered in the affirmative he requested the 
hostess if she would kindly hand him a letter 
which he had brought. 

** m do that, but ye better dismount and 
rein yer horse for a little. Ellen, 'tend ye 
tae the gentleman." 

So saying she entered the hall. " There's 
something of importance tae ye, Mr. Brown," 
judging as she did from its official appear- 
ance, as well as its being forwarded by a 
special messenger. Above the address were 
the significant words. On His Majesty^s iSar- 
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vice^ "^ hile the seal on the reverse set forth 
an anchor nestled in the folds of the British 
flag. • . 

The delivery of such a significant document 
caused a suspense of operations in the com- 
pany, while Mr. Brown undid the seal and 
adjusted his specs to learn its contents. It 
was not long until a change was observable 
on his features, a smile lit up his face, as he 
turned towards the hostess and said, *' It is 
important news it conveys, Mrs. Black ; how 
pleased I am I I will read it over to the com- 
pany, as it will necessitate my taking leave 
at once/' 

'^ Dated at the Mansoi 

" Thursday Afternoon. 

" Rbvebbnd Sib, — 

" Permit me this liberty of addressing 
you, and be pleased to accept my warmest 
wishes with the compliments of the season. 
Long may it be your privilege to fill the 
sacred office of pastor to this parish I This 
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parish I ma J well say, for yet it binds me 
with the tenderest ties, though tarn firom it 
in childhood; its scenes are fraught with 
cherished memories that time can ne'er erase, 
nor wiU to forget, and fills me with mj 
longing wish that I may linger to enjoy them. 

^^ Delayed by the contingencies of the wea- 
ther from appearing with my marriage pariy 
at the appointed time here, truly a matter of 
the utmost uneasiness to me, on the part of 
her in whose heart I have found the warmest 
favor of my life. These casualties, I trust, 
will in no way disturb the execution of the 
sacred rite. 

" Sorry to interfere with your other ar- 
raugements, and should it not be convenient 
for you to accompany the messenger, I shall 
esteem it an especial favor if you will kindly 
despatch him to say when the ceremony may 
be performed, so as in a measure to relieve 
the anxiety of my fair associate, whose feel- 
ings you may better imagine than I might 
attempt to describe. 

" Should you feel disposed to accompany 
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him, I will ever consider it a high fayor 
done me. 

" Believe me, Beverend Sir, 
** In sincerity, 

"Thomas Mubeat, 
(Aflfixture of the Commodore.) 
" P.S. — ^Your lady bids me add her wish that 
you would accompany the messenger, which 
my anxiety bids me here indite." 

" I saw the gentleman here and nae doubt 
his fair one also. Is Elsie Allan the win- 
some bride?" enquired the host. 

" Yes," rejoined Mr. Brown. 

" Well, the stage-coach was three-hours- 
and-a-half late, and the puir lassie waited 
patiently here tiU it arrived." 
" I thought there was something troubhn* 
Elsie's mind, as she was sitting ower there," 
said the Carrier, " for I tried ance or twice 
to gar her laugh, but na, I could see there 
was a something plainly. Wha' has she 
gotten ? — ^is that letter frae her sweetheart ? 
Them that bides well betides well," 
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" The letter is from her sweetheart,'* an- 
swered Mr. Brown, " and some of you here 
may well remember him. Thomas Murray, 
the son of Murray that used to stay at the 
Brae-house, who was stolen away some time 
ago, forced on board the navy, where he 
distinguished himself and now returns as 
commodore over a squadron of war-ships — 
so you can form an idea of what may be 
accomplished in a life-time, however one may 
be placed at the outset." 

"Ay, ay," said the Carrier, "wha did I 
ken better at the sJcweel ? — ^he was a clever 
laddie ; though younger than me, he was in 
the same class, an* oftener held the heid o' it 
than ony o' the rest. He has made better 
use o* his skweelirC than Carrier." 

"Some have one office to fill and some 
another, and your happiness may be equal as 
the commodore of a squadron of carts, for 
the sea and the land, though differing much, 
may have some points of resemblance," re- 
marked the parson, as he motioned towards 
the door of the hall. "You aU know the 
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pressing nature of tlie call that necessitates 
my taking leave of your good company so 
soon, and for the sake of those in another 
place, forgive the interruption." 

"We must pledge the happiness of the 
pair all round," said the host. This toast 
was heartily responded to, Mr. Brown turn- 
ing back that he might join with them in it. 
After which, buttoning himseK up in his 
great-coat, and exchanging a few words with 
the messenger who had brought the letter, 
he bade the company ** Good-night." 

Both were soon mounted in the stirrups, 
and facing the keen blast without, set off at 
a stirring canter in the direction of the 
Manse. 



OHAPTBB rV. 

THE DINNER TABLE (oONVEBSATIONAL). 

The two horsemen had taken their depar- 
ture, and the company, after the interruption, 
had resumed its free ply of thought with all 
seated round the table except the hostess, 
who had accompanied Mr. Brown and the 
messenger to the high road. 

"A late coach alters twa three things," 

remarked the host, " and there are some that 

will be wanr put about than us, nae doubt, 

by its timeless arrival. Just think o' the 

r, for we might well suffer our loss 

lin. ' Let luch law wT the happy 

rs will never cease," said Mrs. 
lie entered the haU, with a child 
eight months old Id her arms, 
.ttle pet I Fat think ye' o' that. 
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Carrier ? There was surely sometliiiig mair 
in your words than ye' were aware o' when 
ye said there was hope yet," 

The astonishment of the company by 
an introduction among them so unexpected, 
without any more information than has 
been stated, was sufficient to restrain their 
enquiring curiosity for some time. Not even 
the carrier, with all his fearless character 
and ready wit, could frame utterance in the 
perplexity of the moment. The females were 
the first to break the silence. Mrs. Thomson, 
who had quitted her seat, was addressing 
Mrs. Black in an undertone, and the latter, 
seeing the state of embarrassment in which 
the company was held, sought to explain the 
matter. 

" It was really as great a wonder to me 
when I first beheld it. Ye might o' a' heard 
the scream I gaed. That's what fine ladies 
leave behind them." 

" That beats a'," said the Carrier, whose 
rehef had at length come. 

Strange and imaccountable as such an in- 
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cident appeared to them, it was now more 
than five hours since the lady left the Black 
Bull, and had not yet returned. Could this 
be the secret of her absence, was uppermost 
in the minds of the company. This precious 
treasure left in charge of the hound " Fide," 
in the upper room, who stiU faithfully fol- 
lowed Mrs. Black and marked every motion 
she made with the child. His interest in the 
cause of their astonishment was made by 
repeated appeals to the hostess, as she trans- 
ferred the little one to her lady friends ; 
with anxious eye he watched his charge in 
their hands and pressed near to every re- 
cipient. Faithful as his name impUed, had 
he but the power of speech to unravel the 
mystery of that moment, what might have 
been the issue set before the amazed com- 
pany. Were it possible to teach the dog to 
speak, what would be the value of such a 
friend, such a companion, whose fidehty and 
attachment to man is almost unlimited. 

Mrs. Black had been drawn towards the 
room set apart for the lady, by sounds of the 
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hound from within, and having procured a 
light, another sound claimed her attention — 
that of the child. The lengthened fast that 
the little innocent had borne, since the lady 
left the hostelry, by this time was calling 
aloud for attention to the demands of nature. 
The excitement caused by such a discovery 
having in a measure subsided, Mrs. Black 
neared the bed where it lay, and as she raised 
up the little form its sobbing heart was more 
at ease. She could not but mark the 
care with which everything was arranged 
towards its comfort ; the quality of its cloth- 
ing, which was all of very expensive material 
and trimmed with rich laces, such as few 
indulged in in that part of the country. It 
could not be the child of poor parents, for in 
the pocket of the mantle that covered it were 
found a few guineas, without any smaller 
coin. One important article of dress may 
be noticed ; over its shoulder and tied under 
the arm was a sash of elegant silk, embroi- 
dered and wrought by the hand, in German 
or Old English characters, with the word 
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" llolfriaa." What was the meaning of 
that word might well puzzle the company, 
and even ^terwards those who were more 
learned, for the miniflter was inclined to 
think that it betokened sadness, hut might 
also be regarded as the name of the child, 
considering the care and elegance of the 
letters which expressed it, and the manner 
in which it had been tied. 

Considering the circimastances relating to 
the child, and the apparently unnatural con- 
duct of the mother towards it, the company 
readily decided that the purpose of the lady 
was to leave it with Mrs. Black, and to 
expect her return might not be entertained 
or looked for. If she had gone to the Tillage 
as mentioned when quitting the hostelry, she 
' ' ' aware that the coach had passed 
it ; her non-appearance, and the 
ft with the child, led to confirm that 
jn was accomplished. The ladies 
assed their censure on the unfeeling 
who could part with such a sweet 
}uch a season of the year. 
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"There are some heartless folks in this 
world, really/* said Mrs. Black, "for she who 
could part with such a dear innocent as this 
deserves nae the name o' woman/* 

" I wid' whip her i* the snaw storm, an' 
nae ge' her muckle rest, I guess,*' said the 
Carrier. *^ Lord, if ever I meet with her, 
it's no sayin' what I'U do tae' her." 

"It's well seen that they are nae a' 
angels," joined Mr. Russell. 

" Angels," reiterated the Carrier. " The 
Kke o' that would shame the deil himsel' — 
to part wi' sic a bonnie creatur' in weather 
that would thraw the nez aff a ^Bubhly-Jock. 

" It's a pity the Bubblies dinna snuff in this 
cauld weather ; it would warm their snotter," 
added his friend of the Laighs. 

" There's nothing but Luchie^s Brown in 
your head ; len's yer muU ?" 

" It will soon be in yours tae , I'm 
thinkin'," as he handed him the box. 

" It gets but little time wi' me," as he 

sneezed with the effects of a pinch. 

^^■^-^^^— ^^p*— ■^■— — — — ^— i— «»^™ ■ I I.I. 11^1— ^—■—«——i— 1^—»—^»^»«—^ 

« The Turkey. 
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" Oh, but it's a bonnie bairn," said Snvffy. 
" What will ye* caa' it, lire. Black ?" 

** We oanna' saj aught about that. I 
oanna' but think the lady will oaa' for it 
yet," responded the hosteea. 

*' Noe fear o' that — she was ower glad to 
get rid o' it," he continued. 

" What would you say if you had the 

namin' o* it, Mr. Russell?" asked the hostess. 

" Ou*, oaa' it BUiek N'ew Tea^s Day." 

'Til nae do that, if I hae aught to dee 

wi' the namin' o* it, for I would look on it 

as the fairest new year I hae seen." 

" Ye must caa' it something connected wi' 
when or whaur it was found, for it will be 
a foundling ye ken." 

~ dKng or no foundling, we will ha'e 
link o' that again." 
velation of the Commodore's mar- 
ag followed in quick succession by 
sduction, had greatly interrupted 
gs at table. The lady element 
ly engaged with the little stranger, 
the survey of the precious wonder 
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nught be complete they had retired to the 
kitchen together. 

With the opinion of the company, that the 
lady would not appear again to claim the 
child, we might readily add that if such were 
the case the little one would not lack atten- 
tion or care if adopted by Mrs. Black. So 
elated was she with the child that her 
willingness to adopt it might be assumed. 
She was the only one of their number who 
entertained the idea of the lady's return; 
strange as all might seem to them, the 
expression given at her departure still 
lingered in the mind of the hostess. The 
present attention of the child was to her 
a joy, a particular pleasure, such as the 
others might not reaUze. In her admira- 
tion of the child she requested them to join 
the company in the hall, adding that she 
would speedily follow. Could she take leave 
of the little pet so readily as her neigh- 
bors, to whom nature had been in a measure 
kinder in her dealings (for she was so in- 
clined to look thus towards them), not until 
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she had fondled o'er its precious form and 
created so many smiles out of its sweet fea- 
tures that the pleasure of their repetition 
made her reluctant to leave it. Thus she 
engaged herself, after her friends had re- 
joined those in the hall ; this httle magnet 
of affection had so attracted her that it 
seemed hard for her to use discretion in 
returning to the company where the guests 
awaited her appearance among them. At 
length she smoothed a spot in her own bed, 
warmed the various coverlets and hushed to 
sleep, extended it with appropriate care, and 
unwillingly withdrew to join the company. 

The hound, whose wants had also received 
attention from the indulgent company, Un- 
gered by the child, and couched himself by 
the bedside, where the little treasure lay. 

The company had not the attractions now 
to the hostess that it had in the former part of 
the evening ; her mind was engrossed with the 
slumbers of the other room, and partook of 
f eeUngs httle akin to those in the hall. The 
rough jest, though it bore a native warmth. 
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received not her usual attention ; the merry 
laugh was burdensome : even the conversa- 
tion that knit the company in which she had 
so readily taken part was laborious ; still she 
might not appear indifferent towards the 
guests while they remained together. 

The hours by this time were fast drawing 
upon midnight, which would eventually sever 
the company, and turn the thoughts of the 
guests on the pathless way that still lay 
before them, for several heavy showers of 
snow had made all traces of the roads 
invisible. So well acquainted with the dis- 
trict, however, were they all, indeed, their 
horses would find the way home with ease ; 
perhaps readier than their owners- at this 
stage of the evening. We refrain from 
introducing the company through their Bac- 
chanaha, for the male portion had freely 
indulged in the god's favors, although their 
female associates had been sparing partakers, 
and seemed but watchful of the actions of 
their lords and masters while they remained. 

Conversation by this time circled free and 
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fast, under the mspiriug element that follows 
not the fineries of restraint, yet quickens the 
power of enjoyment. Now and then the 
rich joke emptied freely out its store of 
merriment to feed their careless souls with 
glee, as it burst with happy rapture in 
their enchanted circle, and spent its merits 
in the loud iinited laugh of the compaay. 
Many an oft-repeated jest emanated from 
the chair of the worthy host, which was re- 
ceived with as hearty a welcome as if it had 
been a novel of yesterday, bearing out the 
old say, " That a good story cannot be too 
often told." The various uncos they had 
seen and heard since they joined the com- 
pany led to the revelation of others in which 
they themselves had played a part. 

Each furnished a tale in rambling Doric, 

illustrative of some early courtship, with the 

idea of teasing his better-half and calling 

"at spirit of cross purpose which 

mdest when it gives most offence 
These may not be inserted, but 

it followed we seek to introduce the 
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present at a point when the carrier, with a 
desire to mend matters, expressed himself, 
" Well, well, keep the right side o' the wives ; 
if ye canna' praise them dinna* misca' them. 
We'll, take a sang frae the vright.' ' 

"Let's hear the ^ Man o' WoodJ* Have 
ye' heard Oharhe at it, Mr. Russell ?" 

" Better gi' us the ' Wud Man: '* 

" Capital 1" remarked the host. 

The cartwright, with a willingness to set 
forth his talent, stood up to favor the com- 
pany. The desired song was one of his pets, 
but on this occasion it was rather an unwill- 
ing one. Several times he mastered the first 
line, which he repeated again and again, and 
sometimes got over the first and second, but 
found it difficult to get beyond these. Such 

tautology, however, became too much for 
Mr. Russell's unskilled ear to appreciate or 
listen to the frequent repetition of — 

^' Let nane despise the callin' 
That yields him daily fee/' 

" That's the verra same again," said he 
(Mr. Busae]l)» as he struck the table sharply 
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with his neive. '* That sang has neither 
beginnin' or en'." 

Charles, the cartwright, in his attempts 
to raise the tune, never could get it to 
please himself by all his repeated efforts, 
till at last the patience of the company 
became exhausted. A few liaes repeated 
was not the sort of entertainment to bring 
forward at that time of night; he might 
in vain call his memory or vocal powers 
in question — auch were to no purpose. He 
laid claim to being a musician, but either 
by the spirit he had imbibed or the com- 
pany's failing to appreciate his struggles to 
conquer the key-note, his reputation fell some 
degrees in the estimation of those around 
him that night. There was Httle doubt he 
was irritated by the remark Mr. Kussell 
made regarding his talent when he said, 
"'The Man o' Wood' was nothing but a 
ter a'." 

dme for parting bad at length come, 
1 party, not so ill to please, sought to 
iheir remaining force in a song that 
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all could join in singing, as they struck up 
" Auld lang syne,'' with drunken vigour. 

The guests being provided with their own 
means of conveyance, and having each some 
distance to encounter, at length took leave 
of the host and hostess with a hearty good- 
bye, coupled with wishes that they might 
soon meet again. The happy feeling pre- 
sented at their meeting was apparent at the 
parting of those who had come a good way 
for their entertainment, nor were the uncos 
that they had seen and heard that evening 
likely soon to be forgotten. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NABROW-MINDEDNBSS OF THE OART 

WEIGHT. 

The guests had taken the road in high 
spirits after their night's enjoyment at the 
Black Bull. The carrier was the only one of 
their number who intended to remain at the 
inn, as the nature of his calling always 
insured him a night's quarters on his round. 
He, however, chose to accompany Mr. Russell 
some little distance on his way, before turn- 
ing in for the night. The farmer of the 
Laighs and the carrier were great cronies, 
and held in high esteem by each other. The 
farm of the former lay adjacent to that of 
Mr. Greig's, the carrier's father-in-law, and 
this proximity of farms led to many a visit 
and counter visit to spend an evening toge- 
ther. Pacing the way with his mounted 
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n^ghbor, chatting over the night's proceed- 
ings and other matters, the carrier had gone 
about half-a-mile to accompany his friend. 
As they neared a sudden turn of the road, 
he wished the farmer good speed, and parted 
to retrace his steps in the direction of the 
hostehy. The farmer set ofE at a brisk 
canter, really as happy as a king might be, 
crooning over his favorite ditty, " Down in 
the Laighs, my lassie, 0," the only sound 
that might be heard in the silent stillness of 
the night. 

The carrier could hear the sound repeated 
fainter, as the distance widened between 
them, and as such fell on his ear, he might 
feel assured of his friend?s progress. A 
sudden change of tone, however, to that of 
" Carrier 1 Cfetrrier 1" took the place of the 
Scotch favorite, which being uttered in quick 
succession and strained voice betokened 
that all was not well with his friend. He 
hurried towards the spot from where the 
sounds emanated and was soon brought 
agaia by the ride of *lie fanner, wio ^s 
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now lying supine before him, in a snow 
wreath by the roadside. 

"Ye* are surely fou?'* said he, as he ap- 
proached towards him. 

**No sae fou, but that I could battle wi' 
fair play yet. Whax is yon scamp ?" 

" Wha dae* ye mean ?" 

" Nae you. Carrier, ony way, but yon 
ahavm* o' a vright that coupit me." 

" Ye are surely wrang ?** 

" Wrang aneugh lyin' here; but he'll get 
the warst o' this canter yet. Do ye see 
himr 

** There is someone runnin' up the hill,'* 
answered the carrier, for he could easily 
discern a dark figure in the whiteness of the 
snow. 

The farmer was raised up by his friend 
and placed again on the back of his favorite 
mare, not much the worse by the fall, 
although it might have been more serious 
for him, had not the timely aid of Sandy 
come to the rescue. ^' I'm muckle obliged to 
you, Sandy (said he), as I hae aften been 
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afore this time, for I do tliink the sinner 
wanted to mangle me a' the 'gether, by the 
rash way he grippit the reins. However, it 
was just as well that ye were at hand. I 
think the stupid breet took an v/nvrage at me 
for nae praisin' his sang. Guid kens it got 
a' it was worth." 

Once again he took leave of his friend at 
a merry pace, renewing his air, " Down i' 
the Laighs my lassie, 0," possibly to keep 
his mind diverted from the bogles of his 
way, or, as in his case, the body bogles of 
flesh and blood, such as he had already 
encountered. 

The carrier bent his way in the direction 
of the inn, tracing the footprints of the 
runaway, who had assailed the farmer, for he 
could scarcely believe that such an act had 
been done by one of the company. It is 
not easy, however, to judge human nature 
arightly, and assign high motives to actions 
perpetrated by those with whom we are but 
sUghtly acquainted. The carrier could see 
that the footprints in the snow were so far 
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directed towards fche inn, wliere the cart- 
wright's house was situated, and had traced 
them to within some three hundred yards of 
it, where they suddenly collapsed, lake a 
fugitive from juatice, he had struck out the 
nearest way to ga,in a refuge, and, like an 
arrester ere he gained it, where the foot- 
prints terminated, he suddenly came upon 
a snow wreath, several feet in depth, bearing 
a slight crust of crystalized snow on the 
surface. Here he sunk in the mass, nor 
could extricate himself from the depths into 
which he had fallen till the carrier made 
upon him. He saw there, struggling in the 
snow, that the perpetrator of the cowardly 
action was none other than the cartwright, 
who had taken offence at the free remarks 
made regarding his singing capabilities in 
the hall. 
ThR nartwright was a narrow-minded 
■se presumptuous abilities were of 
character, while his limited know- 
swelled up to great dimensions by 
onceit. If he could spend time in 
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frammg and producing articles alien to his 
own craft, he might, as had been frequently 
asserted, readily lose sight of the more sub- 
stantial element in the ruder handicraft that 
had been his lot, as is often the case of those 
given to frivolous applications of labor. The 
self-sufficiency of such an individual allowed 
him but a narrow sphere from which he 
could not withdraw, and the free, off-hand 
chastisement of Mr. Bussell as to his musical 
abilities, was beyond that circle of mental 
toleration. He had traced the rebuke given 
by the farmer to bear personal animosity, 
regarding some difference entertained in 
the execution of a wheel-barrow which 
Mr. Russell had questioned. So narrowly 
he looked at the joke, and brooding 
over it, framed the wicked design he had 
carried into execution. We may not en- 
quire if his intentions were carried out by 
merely imseating the farmer from his horse 
and causing him the slight inconvenience 
he had done. His scampering away on 
the approach of the carrier would not be 
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in his favor ; his choosing another way 
than the high road that he might intercept 
the farmer, and his leaving the inn sooner, 
were evidences of premeditation. 

What the result might have been may 
not be suggested; the scheme was frus- 
trated by the timely assistance of a friend, 
and the perpetrator of it traced by the same 
generous individual, to where he had been 
arrested by a barrier of nature. There was 
not even the resentment put forth by the 
kind-hearted carrier that such an action 
justly merited. Approaching the snow 
wreath, where the cartwright was, he did 
so with a hand extended ready to help, al- 
though he knew him to be the perpetrator 
of a cowardly action upon his friend. The 
carrier took his own view of the affair, he 
did not look on it with the narrow and con- 
tracted eye of the cartwright, but, with a 
broader view, beheld before him one strug- 
ghng to extricate himself from imminent 
danger, no matter what he had done. 

The situation of the cartwright was peril- 
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ous. It was evident lie had missed the 
bridge, and had f aUen down the sloping side 
of the bank into the stream, where he was 
standing when the carrier came npon him. 
Over-exertion in such a position might result 
in his being carried away by the stream, for 
there was nothing to lay hold of that could 
sustain an effort to extricate himself, so that 
he might readily fall again into the depths 
and not be so fortunate to regain his footing. 
In this position, he had time to reflect over 
his rash scheme, and when the carrier ap- 
proached hun to render assistance, which 
his conduct so lately had undeserved, he 
might well be stung with the reproach that 
met his ear. " Man, ye are a stupid crea- 
tur' ! What way did it ever enter into yer 
head to dae sic' a mad trick as yon ? It will 
bring ye nae guid, I'll warran\" 

" I canna' but think o' the justice o' yer' 
remarks. But the deil is aye ready." 

* * Deil befits deil ; but I think ye hae got- 
ten a waur tummel than Snuffy got. How 
he would laugh to see ye as ye are." 
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" Wdl, we should na* make ills waur, tha' 
I am a kin' o' gled that je have gotten a 
douhirC for yer prank on my frien'." 

Extending his hands, however, towards 
him, while he made firm his own footing, 
that his proffered aid might be of service in 
relieying the unfortunate from the mishap 
into which he had fallen. By such assistance 
he was extricated from his uncomfortable 
position and guided to the proper crossing of 
the stream. 

As they journeyed together in the direc- 
tion of the inn, the theme of their conver- 
sation was the exploit, though viewed by 
each other differently. The carrier looked 
upon it as a mad trick, although he could not 
think that there was much fun in it, when no 
one else was there to share the sport, wicked 
though it might be, and justly considered it 
unkind to leave the farmer as he had done 
on the high road. The cartwright could 
not look on the action he had committed 
with the same ease of mind as the carrier ; to 
him it had a weightier import than a mere 
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eantrap. They were not long in each other's 
company, for they soon reached the inn, 
and parted. 

Sandy would not have slept soundly had 
he ventured to bed without informing the 
host and hostess of the incidents referred 
to, for now he could enjoy the laugh and 
they might share it, by his retailing — ^f or the 
carrier told his story well. So many extra- 
ordinary events had been presented in so 
short a space of time, and the present mis- 
haps were, perhaps, as much out of the 
ordinary run as any of the others. 

The leniency of the host, on being made 
aware of these facts by the carrier, might 
be taken as a trait of Scotch character, 
without doubting the veracity of his infor- 
mant, when he said, "Its na' possible that 
Charlie Bennie would do sic' a trick as 
that ; " while Mrs. Black was not so lenient 
in her opinion of the cartwright. In her 
own words, " He is a narrow-minded mon- 
key, and as conceited as an egg is fu' o' 
meat. I could beheve that an' mair. I've 
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nae doubt its just because Mr. Bussell spak 
wi' little favor o* his singin*, if singin* it 
miglit be cai'd." 

These remarks from the hostess were 
made on hearing the first incident; but 
when the carrier informed them that he 
had missed the brig in his eager flight 
from the spot where he, unhorsed the far- 
mer, Mrs. Black was inclined to lay more 
stress on his intention than a mere trick. 

•*Did ye see him rin awa* when he did 
it ?" she put, with an enquiring look, to the 
carrier. 

" Aw'at I did that, an' I had some ado* 
before I got him out o' the stream." 

" Well, I would just o' let him be, for he 
was meanin* something waur, that's plain." 

" Wisht ! wisht I Eppie," said Mr. Black. 
" Never say the like o' that ; an' say nae 
mair about it — ^for ye hae aneugh to take 
care o' i' the now; an evU folk might mak' 
mair o' it than ye are aware o'." 

** Oh 1 its the little pet ye mean. Has 
the lady never caa'd yet," enquired the 
carrier. 
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" Na, na ; it's an unco' nice bairn," re- 
sponded the hostess. 

" WeU, I maun bid ye guid-nicht ; an' a 
special care watch the wee thing." 

" Guid-nicht, Sandy." 



CHAPTEB VL 

THE CABBIKB's FBEAK WITS TBI H08IES8. 

The first streak of G^t is frequently 
received by the mstic as a snmmons to leave 
his conch in the moming. The regularity 
with which he dischai^fes his obligations to 
the drowsy god is seldom intermpted. He 
nsnaUy retires to rest at the same timely 
hour, before the night is spent ; is refreshed 
by the sweet nnrse of nature early, and 
awaits but the well-known clarion sound 
from the herald of the poultry yard to 
call him forth to resxnne his duties. Sel- 
dom does he deviate from the first, for 
.1 _-___^ p£ „ jjarly to bed, &c.," is usu^y 

m, and seldom do the rays of 
leer into his chamber to find him 
i for their early visit. 
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In the height of enjoyment, however, 
mirth may often cast reason in the mire, 
while happy moments may make us less 
thoughtful of the issues they may bring, 
so it may be considered lightly, if the 
carrier was neglectful in the first of retiring 
early to rest, nature would justly assert her 
right, if he robbed her in the night she 
would repay herself in the morning. Nature, 
though often indulgent, is no trifler, and 
well might the light of day peep an hour too 
soon into the apartments of the Black Bull 
after that ever-to-be-remembered night, and 
find the inmates fast locked in the fetters of 
sleep, burdened with the surcharges of their 
festivities. 

What, although the carrier required a call 
from the host to rouse him up in the morn- 
ing, an hour or more after the hght had 
penetrated his apartment, such an allowance 
might be admitted, taking into consideration 
the preceding night. He did not often 
require to be called, and drowsy even when 
the summons came, he took leave of his 
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coaohj flung on his loose-fitting babilinients, 
for Ms toilet attentions were few, and his 
order of dressing easily accomplished. 

John, as he freely entered the apartment 
where the carrier lay, addressed him, " It's 
no' aflen we hae to call on you, Sandy ?" 

" No, that is a fact, but last night was nae 
an ordinary one. How's the wee thing ?'* 

" It's a' yonder, but the mistress is no sae 
well." 

** Is'na she. I maun be down to see her. 
Fat's warst ?" 

" Oa, she's been dreamin' something 
queer." 

^'Nonsense, nonsense ; they are aye the 
same, but I've had my share o' it tae, tho* I 
canna' min' a word o' ane o' them." 

" She has them a' like A B 0." 

" "We will play her a r^ if ye like, that will 
rouse her I'll wad a groat. Qae ye roun' an' 
rao tentelv at the door, an' speak as if ye 
dy that caa'd yesterday." 
ihat will do grand." 
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'^Just gae me time to ask how she is 
before ye rap." 

« Ou, ay." 

So saying the carrier entered the kitchen, 
and as he neared the bedside addressed Mrs. 
Black, " How are ye, mistress ? John was 
sayin' ye waur* na verra well, an' how is the 
little creatur' ? Oh 1 the little pet, I aye 
likeit bairns." 

" I'm just a little out o' my ordiniar', but 
I expect to be a' right after breakfast. 
That's somebody rappin' at the door. 
Faur's Ellen ?" 

" I'll attend tae it," said the carrier, as he 
motioned towards the door. Having opened 
it, he made a kind salutation, and requested 
the party to enter. " Will you kindly show 
me to the room I engaged yesterday, and I 
shall feel greatly obliged," said the party, 
apparently excited. 

The carrier, pointing the way upstairs to 
the caller, went near the bed where Mrs. 
Black lay, whose attentive ear had caught 
the conversation and was stirred by it. *^ It's 
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the lady wha' caa'd yesterday tae be shown 

tae the room she engaged. I was right tae 

show her the one aboon the kitchen, was I ?** 

"I think I better attend tae her mysel'/* 
said Mrs. Black, making an eflfort to rise up. 

" Ye are no well, I'll speak to her rather." 

" Fm nae just sae ill now." 

The carrier retired that he might enjoy the 
joke and allow Mrs. Black the kitchen. 

No doubt harrassed and perplexed with 
foreboding thoughts that she was soon to be 
deprived of her pleasing charge, who yet lay 
sweet in slumber, and the taxing troubles of 
the various dreams, which she looked upon 
as the prognostication of this dreaded an- 
nouncement, in the heat of excitement, 
while dressing, she could not restrain her 
feelings without giving vent in some way 
of the apprehension. WTien the mind is 
troubled or perplexed, it is readily disposed 
to fault-finding, and in this way Mrs. Black 
sought to ease her mind of its present 
troubles. " Faur's that lassie Ellen ; 
she's never whaa sha ifiL wantedt. I never 
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ssLW the like o' her; little would make me 
discharge her this yerra minute." Again, 
in continuation, ^* Servants I we maun hae 
servants ; little think they o' the troubles an' 
trials we are put to wi' them." 

Sandy, who had heard these remarks, 
inferred that the innocent servant girl 
was likely to get the worst of the joke, 
still he knew that all would soon be put 
right when the mistress found out how she 
was tricked. She considered herself quick 
in imravelling the carrier's ploys, for the 
present was not the first of them, and she 
was seldom outwitted by him. 

During the time that Mrs. Black was thus 
troubling herself, the carrier had gone to 
apprise John of the result. No sooner 
had he done so, than Ellen came in by the 
front door. It was really a serious moment 
for the poor girl, and in consideration of the 
feelings of another, their joke might be justly 
censured, for, as she innocently approached 
towards Mrs. Black, she received a storm^ of 
fiftlae acQusaiiQQs fpr neg%Qnx^. to aflpar^ 
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them so-called merriment. The maid in 
confusion listened to the unaccountable 
chidings from her mistress, whose treat- 
ment on this occasion she could not com- 
prehend. She had not been long absent, 
and remarked, in her own behalf, •' How 
singular it was, if anyone had entered the 
inn unobserved by her, as she had been at 
work all the time near the approach." 
Tears filled her eyes, for little other did 
Ellen offer in defence ; comparing the past 
and present conduct of her mistress, she 
could not understand what had occurred 
to place her in such a position. As Ellen 
stood sobbing, Mrs. Black passed her by, 
with an air of indignance, while she hurried 
towards the room set apart for the lady. 

Returning from the apartment, where no 
one was to be seen, she was met by her 
husband, who addressed her in the pre- 
sumed air of ** Pat's wrang wi* ye, mis- 
tress ? ye should na' be up ?" 

^^ Na, but the mistress maun aften act the 
servant; that's what things are comin' tae/' 
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"Has Ellen been deein* wrang ?" 

" If she had been deein* what she should 
hae been deein' I would nae been here. Did 
ye see ony body about the house ?" 

" Was it a woman that ye mean ?" asked 
the carrier, who had withheld himself from 
view, but now came forward, and broke forth 
into an hearty laugh, which sufficed to let 
the cat out 0* the pock. It was evident it 
was a trick of his cunning, and that he was 
freely enjoying the fruits of hilarity at the 
hostess's expense. Mrs. Black could make 
but little stand against the carrier in his 
wild j&t of laughter, crowing loudly over her 
defeat. She could, however, tolerate such a 
defeat while she retained possession of the 
little one. Let those Icmgh who win. 

" Poor EUen," said Sandy, as he entered 
the kitchen where the maid was yet sobbing 
over the unmerited accusations she had re- 
ceived. " It would hae been fine fun if ye 
had nae ta'en it sae mucMe tae heart as ye 
hae done. But that's what occurs; idle 
folk's merriment is often ither's wae. Ye 
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maun, however, forgie' yer nnstress, an' blatae 
me for the cwpe/r. The next time I am in the 
town I maun see an* bring ye something to 
mak* up for it/' 

Mistress Black readily reproved herself 
for the harsh and hasty utterances she had 
m.d,.a.dth6mikmdniof them; itgrfevad 
her that she had said such things to Ellen. 
Too seldom the way of a mistress to own her 
faults, for servants are not always in the 
wrong. 

After this affair had been brought to an 
amicable understanding, all those concerned 
in it sat down to breakfast, Mrs. Black 
admitting herself out-witted by the crafty 
carrier. By way of relish to the good things 
of the table, Mrs. Black favored them with 
an account of her dreams. As she pro- 
ceeded to lay before them one after another, 
they could note that all tended in the same 
course. The thoughts that are uppermost 
in the mind, when sleep is courted, usually 
have effect on nocturnal ideas and their 
easociations. ]iegaa:^g this as gencarally 
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admitted, it was clearly set forth by the 
hostess's cogitations, which were more op 
less linked with the little foundling that lay 
nestled in her own bosom. There was one 
Mrs. Black regarded as beyond her power 
of deciphering or connecting with the strange 
lady, being firmly impressed that it had refer- 
ence to another party, but a lady also. It 
may be put thus : A lady approached her 
with a black edged letter and presented it 
with solemnity in a foreign language, which 
the hostess could not understand, while the 
lady continued to express herself in the same 
tongue, regarding someone very dear, and 
kneeling down, sang in the saddest voice she 
had ever heard, and the refrain of her song 
seemed always to end in dirgoy di/rgo, dirgo. 
What puzzled the hostess was what followed, 
an almost instantaneous change from the 
melancholy to the gay, for while she ap- 
peared overcome by the sorrowful burden 
of her plaint in the first instance, it was 
suddenly changed to as merry a key as could 
be imagined. We may not put forward any 
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other of the hostess's reveries, for they were 
at best but jumbled compositions to give 
heed to ; but the hostess as she dehvered 
the one given, would persist, " It forebodes 
something, jist min' ye my words.'* 

" m dae that tae please ye," said Sandy, 
" but I never lay ony faith in dreams, for 
nae long after I was married I dreamt I was 
dead, an' that's mony an year sin', an I'm 
sure I'm nae mair like dead than I was then." 

" But dreams are aye contrary," John re- 
marked, ^* at least Eppie says that when she 
canna' mak' sense o' them." 

" That's a way o' winnin' o'er a difficulty," 
responded Sandy, "but I think it's better 
nae to trouble one's head muckle about them, 
for they can never teU us tae a certainty 
what's tae happen or what's nae tae happen. 
At the same time I maunna' forget your ane, 
Eppie. What say ye ? " 

" Nonsense or nae nonsense ; there is 
something in my dream last night, or it is 
something strange — ^behaud ye ? " 

They had at length finished their meal. 
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The day .was advancing. It was time for the 
carrier to apply himseK to the realities of 
life — ^to the harnessing of Dohhin and taking 
the road with the load of merchandise. " It 
aye comes to this," said he, patting Dobbin 
on the neck, «ye are my standin' frien'." 
So wishing the host and hostess " Good 
morning," the carrier took his departure 
from the Black Bull. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BETTY BLACKING OASTS A CUP. 

Doubtless there was much foreshadowed 
by the various incidents that had taken place 
in so limited a space of time, that would 
awaken interest in the future. The news of 
the httle foundling at the hostelry soon 
spread through the whole district, and many 
a visit was made to the Black Bull to satisfy 
the curiosity that such an event had occa- 
sioned. All were not, however, inclined to 
look on the appearance of the stranger, 
under such circumstances, in the same light, 
for, as the information spread with uncom- 
mon rapidity, many a version was told 
regarding its introduction into the household, 
some even censuring Bppie in the matter, 
while others, more considerate, took a lenient 
view in favor of the child, who would be well 
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cared for by her. A few days had passed, 
and Eppie's attachment to the child had 
increased, so as to arm her against aU the 
tattlemongers of the district in the found- 
hng^s behalf. 

On the following or third day of the year, 
many a visitor called at the Black Bull, 
many who had not been there for some time 
came under the shelter of the new year; and 
the cordiahties of friendship gave a ready 
pretext to many of the prying females, who, 
to satisfy a curiosity of their inmost nature, 
namely, a seein' wi' their ain een what the 
bairn was like, and to learn the way o* the 
story from Mrs. Black hersel*. 

After the household had partaken of 
breakfast that morning, when John had 
gone out Mrs. Black and her servant maid 
were sitting together with the child by the 
kitchen fire. Ellen, who sat with it in her 
lap, admiring its innocent features and rais- 
ing it now and then to her bosom with the 
sweet unalloyed imagination of true woman- 
hood, that women are blessed by being 

a 
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mothers. Thus she sat smothering its 
smiles with kisses, while the foUowing dia- 
logue took place between mistress and 
servant. 

" Mrs. Black (said Ellen), I wish I was 
the mither o' as bonnie bairn as that," hold- 
ing it up, and sealing her wish with a kiss as 
she transferred the child to her mistress. 

" The like o* this is nae got for the 
wisMn,' my lass," as she foUowed her ser- 
vant's example by another kiss. 

" I would rather hae it than a' the hoose 
beside." 

" I believe you, lassie, but ye'll hae time 
yet to think o' thae things, an' min* me, 
there is a right way an' a wrang way tae 
a' thing ye like, an' them (as in my case) 
that makes the honey are nae the mithers o' 
the byke. I hae wished ower an' ower for 
sic' a pet, but the Almighty is the father o' 
us a', an' He has His ain time o' showin' 
favor." 

" That is the Minister's way o* ex- 
plainin'.^ 
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" An* the mair worthy o* that, lassie ; 
never slight ye the Ministry." 

" No, but I aften think they could fin* 
things o' mair importance than fyhin out 
lassie's faults an' makin' them look sae 
black afore their neighbors." 

" 'Deed, Ellen, I hae my ain thoughts 
about them in that, for I think it's not just 
sae muckle the amount o' the sin as an ex- 
ample tae frighten others frae it, and keep 
a clean gate for their ain tae walk in." 

While Mrs. Black and her servant maid 
were exchanging views on this cardinal 
point, they were suddenly interrupted from 
proceeding further in it by the person of 
Betty Blacking stepping into the kitchen 
beside them. Religion, in any form, was 
out of the question in the presence of 
Betty, who was considered to have all the 
elements of witchcraft in her nature as 
well as practice. Like most of her class, 
she had httle of the prepossessing in her 
appearance or habit. She had already 
passed the allotted span of human ezist- 
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ence, and was dressed in a sort of cover- 
aU-deficiendes of a cloak. Credited with, 
knowing mucli of the future, although by 
what means she acquired such knowledge 
might be indifferent, the Evil One was re- 
garded as her counsellor in such matters. 
Few would ask her to reveal the hidden 
mysteries, but if she gave them unsohcited, 
much weight was laid upon her disclosures. 
She usually carried with her a basket filled 
with various trifling wares, such as might 
be of daily use in the household, but in 
most c^es were quite unnecessary and only 
purchased to avoid her displeasure, which 
few housewives Would have incurred. On 
this occasion the basket had been left be- 
hind, which was accounted for by the 
storm, for few women of her age would 
have ventured out of doors on such a day. 
Such women usually have eccentricities, 
'"^'"^ *hej are allowed to retain by the 

; people on whom they call. It 
practice on entering a house to 

we the first word, and if any one 
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should forget this essential, she frequently 
left the house, not to enter it until some 
accident had befallen some of its occupants. 
Few people would trifle with her on this 
particular point. 

On entering the kitchen she broke forth, 
" I'm glad I've got sae far as your house, 
Mrs. Black, for this is sair weather, tae ane 
come to my age, an' I wish ye a happy 
new year." 

" The same to you, an' I am glad ye were 
sae mindfu' as tae ge' us a caa'. Tak' the 
big chair, there, an' rest ye for a little, while 
I pour ye out a mouthfu' o' speerits." 

Taking the seat near the fire with a deep 
*j}ec^, as she sank into it, and a " Losh me, 
Mrs. Black," as her eye caught sight of the 
little stranger. "Set the kettle a-boilin', 
Mrs. Black. I'll tak' the speerits in a drap 
tea. That is a bonnie bairn, weU fared an' 
wise like." 

"I am glado' your sensible notion," Betty. 

Put on the kettle, Ellen," said Mrs. Black," 
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as she sat vis a vis to the spae wife and told 
over the story regarding the strange lady at 
the request of that personage. Ere she had 
touched on all the particulars of the lady's 
call, and the quahties of the child itself, the 
kettle was singirC on the swey. Part of its 
contents being poured into the teapot, it was 
not long until the fate of the little innocent 
was submitted to her skeill for divination. 
Ellen, having an idea that a good rendering 
of fortune depended greatly on the amount 
of small tea leaves put in, made an allowance 
in the child's favor in that respect. 

Even those who give themselves over to 
such occult practices, can they be void of all 
the finer rays of feeling? Were such re- 
garded as wishes they might hght up the 
finest fancies of a dull imagination, in favor 
of a worthy sentence, as the fate of such a 
spotless life. Could she venture to condemn 
that sweet innocent ? 

Mrs. Black arose to prepare the cup of 
tea, and, as she did so, was about to give 
over the child to Ellen, when her visitor re- 
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quested to have it, while the potation was 
being made ready. The child was placed in 
the arms of Betty. Mrs. Black's jealousy of 
such handling was evidenced by the activity 
of her motions in preparing the drink for the 
^ae wife. Strange notions were entertained 
regarding the transference of children to 
such hands as Betty's, for many and curious 
tales were told of the glamour and disposal 
of such innocents by the craft she was con- 
nected with. Be this as it may, the infant 
had a smile to exchange for the caressings 
of such an uncouth character as Betty even, 
and while it did so, dark and ugly as she 
was, she gave forth, when Mrs. Black had 
turned her back, an acknowledgment or 
invocation for aid in the stroud lingo of her 
canting class. 

Fair fa' ye, bonnie bairn ! 

Hair's in yer e'e 

Than I can see, 

Mair's in yer smile 

Than I can wile. 

Oh 1 slacken the lee, 

(y an evil bree, 

As I turn a cap in yer favor free, 

An' tell me, my laddie^ what it may be 1 
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Such miglit be an apology for her own 
notions of witchcraft, yet it did not withhold 
her from expressing more particularly on the 
fate by the arrangement of the lees in the 
cup. Having given the child over to Mrs. 
Black and sipped the contents of her first 
cup, Betty, with lengthened pause at every 
sentence, gave forth her exposition as gospel. 

" Mrs. Black, let me tell you that this is 
nae common bairn that has been placed to 
your charge, say as they like, for this reaUy is 
a bonnie cup, an' as sure as I'm Betty Blacking 
— an' that's nae lee — there is mair intil't 
than ye may think o'. There ; here ye can 
see for yersel', Mrs. Black, as bonnie a cradle 
as ever graced a mansion ha', an' a lady 
sittin' beside it ; but, look here, Mrs. Black, 
there is anither lady ye see, sittin', lookin' 
straight at the cradle ; she may be a 
stranger, but she seems interested in the 
child's welfare, that's plain; but there is 
a water between the two ladies that keeps 
them frae meeting, that's evident." 

*^ I can see the cradle well enough^ but 
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what say ye about the ladies?" said Mrs. 
Black to Betty. 

" Lat me speak to ye. I was just gain' to 
say that that water has something in't that 
I diima just see sae clearly as I would like ; 
sae we'll try anither cup." 

Mrs. Black's feelings were worked upon 
by the statements Betty had made, and the 
credence given to the turning of cups (which 
at the present day is often resorted to by 
the common people of rural districts to divine 
the future) had excited her curiosity to know 
more of the hidden mysteries. Considering 
that she might be the means of bringing 
about a revelation more clearly, she joined 
the spae wife in taking a cup herself. 

They had both drained their cups and 
turned them three times that the secret 
might be disclosed, while Ellen was an atten- 
tive listener to the renderings given. 

'^ There is the cradle again, Mrs. Black, 
but now ye see there is only one lady, an' 
she is at a distance frae it : an' there is a 
boat sailin' near the lady^ an' a bird fleein' 
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by — ^tliat clearly indicates she is a foreign 
lady. That I take to be the mitlier o' the 
bairn.** 

" That's the verra same leaf," said Mrs. 
Black, "the cradle.** 

" That's what I'm tellin* ye, Mrs. Black ; 
it*s there, to be seen by onybody, an* that 
is at a distance beheve ye me, an ye will 
whan my words come true. Let me see 
what*s in your's," as she took up Mrs. 
Black's cup, which had all the time been 
inverted — ^the common practice. "It's here 
as plain as A B C ; just look here — ^the bon- 
niest cup that ever I saw. There's a large 
mansion an' trees growin' round about it— a 
large water flowin', an' a ship sailin' in it, an* 
twa hearts in the tap o' the cup, which a' 
goes to show clearly that he has come frae a 
foreign land. He will make you a happy 
woman some day ; happier than ye think o*. 
Gte* ye him a* its in your power tae fit him 
for an exalted station^ for he was bom tae 
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Thus the fate or fortune of the foundling 
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was brought to a close by the rhapsody given 
by Betty Bladdng. She knew well that the 
concluding remarks she had made would 

4 

serve her as a good pass for the future, so 
long as the child remained at the hostelry. 
The exposition had taken some time to 
disclose, and, as it had been so favorable, 
Mrs. Black sought to reward her with a 
quantity of eatables and a bottle o' speerits tae 
keep her new year wi*. So with good wishes 
and isolicitation on the part of Mrs. Black 
to w} he a stranger sae lang, Betty took her 
departure from the Black Bull. 

After she had gone, Mrs. Black entered 
fully into the communings regarding the 
child with her servant, laying particular 
stress on many points, for Ellen was not 
a firm behever in fortune spacing; her remark 
that there was more in the tea leaves before 
they were put in the tea-pot than after, was 
a sensible way of looking on fortune telling* 
She further added that had the cup been 
cast for her, the cradle would have been 
turned into a castle, and the lady into a sweet- 
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heart. ** There Ib nae ill at any rate in what 
she has said, an' time Will tell, Bettj or no 
Betty." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



Betty's oaebeb homewabd. 



The distribution of charity to the really 
needy is a difficult task, and so great that 
our present arrangements and institutions 
are unable to master such an undertaking. 
How often do we find the soUcitations of 
the deserving poor, whom misfortunes have 
cast down for a time, rejected ; while those 
of the impostors, devoid of shame, gain 
ready compliance. That the former may 
feel it painful to renew calls that the 
liardness of his lot forced him to do in 
extremity has been often borne out by 
bereavement and mental suffering; while 
the latter, by a system of imposition, resorts 
to means that the other would not deign to, 
under the utmost pressure of circumstances. 
It was even so in times before the intro- 
duction of the poor-laws, by systems of 
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cozening, sucli as the one we have endea- 
vored to describe, that the unworthy were 
readier admitted as recipients of charity 
than those more deserving. That poverty 
is an ulcer, which the poor themselves can 
only cure by proper application of the life 
given them, is apparent, but when such a 
sore may be healed is hard to determine. 

We have thus drawn on the case of Betty 
Blacking as the recipient of Mrs. Black's 
generosity. On her way towards the vil- 
lage she decided that there was another 
method of carrying the bottle than with a 
cork in it. Coming to a decision is not al- 
ways followed by a carrying out of the 
details in the manner we may first think 
of, and so Betty found that a cork required 
something other than her hands to withdraw 
it ; the Hquor was in the bottle and the cork 
was in the bottle — ^and the problem was for 
her to solve. Betty was not a chicken, and 
if a^ge goes for experience, or thirst be a 
menstruum, the solution of such might be 
won, and won it was. To extract the cork 
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seemed a puzzle, but by breaking off the 
neck of the bottle easy access to the con- 
tents was gained ; the neck once broke, 
makes the body serve but indifferent office, 
and so Betty found that aU the contents had 
better go one way than be thrown aside. 
She had not calculated the after effects of 
such a draught A few steps brought her 
to a stand-still, then an inclination to waver 
was apparent, and in this undecided state 
she was encountered by a number of boys 
from the village, busy snowballing each 
other. One of their number soon discovered 
who she was, and saluted his comrades — 
"There's Betty Brush -yer- Boots. Faur 
has she been ? ' ' and they all readily joined 
in the well-known lingo : — 

Ch! Betty Brush yer-Boots, 
An* faur hae ye been ? 
Something's in yer tofr|pit 
I ken by yer 'een. 
Whan saw ye Xioky Ben 
Bunning roun' the low, 
Wr 's tail for a cannel, 
An' fire in his pow ? 
Tellus, Ladde Hair-lip, 
Whan did ye aharej 
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The last query in tlie straud received par- 
ticular stress from the boys, as it tt as calcu- 
lated to be the turning point of her temper, 
but on this occasion it brought Uttle of the 
invective as a response; the burning without 
and within stretched poor Betty at full length 
in the snow. The boys might not quite com- 
prehend this particular position, for they 
had betaken themselves to respectable 
distances from her, while they courted 
her fury by continuing : — 

Whan did yon shave ? 
An* wha' was yer barher ? 
Was it wee Dave ? 
Tell us, Lnckie Hair-lip, 
Whan did you shave ? 

It was evident from her silence and 
position that Betty's power of invective 
was exhausted. The boys, who dreaded 
approaching her too closely at first, soon 
discovered that there was little cause for 
fear. No response following their queries 
drew forth another element of their nature, 
when Johnnie Gray, who was one of the 
ringleaders, ran to Willie Wallace's for a 
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loan of Ms barrow that he might wheel 
her home. This exercise was not void of 
sport to the boys, although at the same 
time rendering Betty good service, for 
though boys have a will to tease, it does 
not always extend to cruelty. 

Having procured the wheelbarrow, they 
had some difficulty in getting her fairly 
seated, so as to proceed. The depth and 
softness of the snow made it not so easy for 
them to commence the undertaking. Once 
under weigh, it was pulled and pushed along 
merrily, and glorious fun such afforded the 
boys, some in front, some at the sides, 
while the remainder followed up the rear, 
puzzling their brains, coining rhymes and 
laughing at the new suggestions until they 
hit upon one which received united approval, 
and was loudly sung out as they went 
along : — 

Betty 18 up the day 

In Willie Wallace shay, 

Hair lip, Hair-lip, come, come away. 

With this doggerel she was borne noisily 
through the village to her own door, where 
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numbers had followed to ascertain the state 
of matters. Betty had few sympathisers 
in her present condition, and few friends 
living near where she resided, for she re- 
ceived few favors from those around her. 
Numbers were gathering around the bar- 
row, talking over her condition and the 
helpless state of such an aged individual, 
without offering to render the least assist- 
ance. While so many were inactively look- 
ing on, our old friend the carrier came along 
in company with his wife, Isie. Sandy at once 
knew how matters stood with Betty. There 
was little ceremony with the carrier when 
action was required, and as he looked around 
on the gossiping crowd, might well rebuke 
them by the remark he made, "Ye hae 
few frien's, Betty, but there seldom is an ill 
but what there is a waur. Will nane o' ye 
lend a helpin' han' tae the woman ? " 

" She can slock i' the slough she lair't in 
for me," said one, " for she has filled her 
crap of her ain gatherin'.'' " Sae muckle 
for misfortune/' said Sandy, as he went 
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forward and raised her up out of the bar- 
row, and told the boys to take it back to 
Willie Wallace's. In her pocket he found 
the key of the door, and gaining access by 
this means he requested his wife to kindle 
the fire and make her a cup of tea. 

Mrs. Clark's attention on this point soon 
made ready a cup, which had the effect of 
reheving Betty a Httle, and having seen her 
so far revived they took their departure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE PAESON's SEEVICE. 



Weeks soon took the place of days, 
and as yet no claimant for the child ap- 
peared. There had been no definite trace 
of the stranger after leaving the hostelry as 
yet discovered, though it appeared almost 
incredible that she could have escaped the 
eyes of the whole district. A rumour was 
current that some one had seen such a lady, 
but on being traced to its stated origin was 
found to be groundless. There were few in 
the district, we may well aver, who were not 
aware of the nature of the incident, and as 
time wore on, that which appeared at first as 
a matter of curiosity, was looked upon more 
seriously, and the Httle charge left with Mrs. 
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Black became a matter of responsibility. It 
was now the end of the third week of the 
year, and Mr. Black had gone over to the 
minister's to take coimsel regarding the pro- 
priety of its adoption. 

Snch a step taken in the light of Chris- 
tianity could not be improper, for it was 
supported by the best and warmest of all 
virtues. So Mr. Brown looked on the 
act as one of kindness and love, such as 
Heaven would commend, and might well 
cover a multitude of sins. The good man, 
from the depth of his heart and warmth of 
his conversation, expressed himself, that if 
Mr. Black felt the least impropriety in 
adopting the child, he would gladly take it 
to the manse and bring it up in his own 
family. These words touched the heart of 
honest John, as they fell from the minister's 
lips, who had already a large family and at 
the same time willing to extend that circle 
in compassion for the foundling. That 
which would justify the man of holy oflBce, 
he felt would not be unbecoming in him to 
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recognize, nor wonld any narrow-mindedness 
of tlie world lead him to undervalue the 
counsel he had received. He thereupon 
avowed his willingness to become the guar- 
dian of the child, and solicited an early call 
from Mr. Brown to the inn, that they might 
arrange as to the name it should be called. 

"I will make my visit on an early day 
next week, and request as a favor that all 
your household attend church to-morrow, for 
there are times for all things. I will send 
my daughter, Ellen, to attend the baby, that 
you may all find it convenient to be at 
Church." 

It was so arranged that Ellen Brown 
should come on the Sunday morning to the 
inn and undertake the duties prescribed by 
her father, to enable Mrs. Black and Ellen, 
the servant maid, attending service together. 
John Black left the manse strengthened by 
the good counsel he had received, and gave 
ready compliance that the wishes of Mr. 
Brown would receive due attention on the 
morrow. 
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Good counsel may carry a sunbeam into 
the darkest den, whose effects may awaken 
the sleeping beauties of nature, while evil 
counsel casts firebrands in the fairest 
fields, that may wither the richest flowers 
and canker the best fruits. Counsel is the 
weU-spring that nourishes society, and when 
drawn from its pure source makes healthy 
and happy, while putrid waters nurture 
disease and crime. It is the influence that 
in a great measure actuates us through life, 
whose power may make us worthy or un- 
worthy of commendation among our fellows. 
When such an influence finds for its seat of 
operation the region of the heart, and thriUs 
it with its noblest emotions, its power might 
be said to impress us with a higher nature 
than belongs to us. John, as he wended his 
way homeward, felt that nobleness of nature, 
a measure of happiness such as he might 
not exchange for the power of the reigning 
sovereign. 

There was a beam of pleasure in his coun- 
tenance as he entered the inn and made 
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known to his wife the arrangements, and 
the necessity of all presenting themselves 
at Church on the morrow, Mrs. Black's 
appreciation of Mr. Brown's kindness in her 
own words, " Heaven has its ain guides, 
and we would be sairly left to oursels' if we 
had nae them to direct us." " Sae true, 
my lassie," as he patted her on the 
shoulder, " And I feel mysel' twenty years 
younger since I saw him the day. Oh! 
Bppie 1 my heart was sae fu', when he 
tauld me he would tak* the bairn himsel* 
if I thought ony wrang o' 't." " He has 
a kind, kind heart," responded Mrs. Black, 
" an we maun a' be at his biddin' to-morrow." 

The topic of that evening was the good 
man's praise, nor did it terminate till sleep 
had sealed their eyes, for they felt that they 
could not say enough in his favour. The 
pleasant thoughts of that interview made 
both host and hostess of the Black Bull the 
happiest among his parishioners. 

The usual luxury of a lang lie and a tea 
breakfast, has been set down as the rural 
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welcome of a Sunday morning. On this 
occasion the former part of it was but 
slightly indulged in by the inmates of the 
inn, that they might appear at Church in 
good time. The thoughts which had re- 
ceived such favor from them on the previous 
xiight were not absent on the following morn- 
ing ; the Hght of day visited their chamber 
to awaken a pleasant recapitulation as they 
looked on the face of the httle companion of 
their slumbers. 

John arose and took a turn round the 
establishment to see if the animals which 
were under his care were attended to, and 
soon returned to prepare for Church. Ellen 
had been astir for some time ; the breakfast 
table had been arranged and she was so far 
forward in her toilet as to have her cocker- 
nony set up with an idea of the artistic, so 
that little would be required to make her the 
companion of the way, for she had perhaps 
some idea of being seen by more than the 
minister that day. She advanced into the 
kitchen, as her mistress arose, and gave her 
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attention to dressing the child, so all were 
ready to be seated at table when Mr. Black 
returned. 

They had just been seated, when a tap 
was shghtly made at the door, and on Ellen 
answering it, in popped their visitor from 
the manse. After wishing them " Good 
morning," she was soon happily seated by 
the fire with the little charge in her arms. 

" How pretty he is, Mrs. Black. My sister 
Maggie was wanting to come, but mother 
said it was me. I'U try to do everythiag 
right, for I like to nurse babies." 

"It was very kind of mother to let you 
come," said Mrs. Black, in answer to the 
damsel. 

" Look how he smiles ; I will be good to 
him till you return," and like interesting 
conversation was kept up by the youthful 
nurse. 

~ requested Miss Brown to join them 
reakfast table, but she assured them 
J dined early at the Manse, and was 
from partaking by any bashfulness. 
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" Well, if you should wish anything when we 
are away, you will know where to find it." 

" Oh, yes, thank you." 

After breakfast, Mrs. Black and her ser- 
vant-maid required Httle time to complete 
their dressing. John did not care for much 
ornamentation, he was ready before the 
others, and in waiting spent some httle time 
with Miss Brown and the child. 

All were ready for Church, but before Mrs. 
Black took leave she received a smile from 
the child, and again reminded Miss Brown 
that if she should require anything during 
their absence to assist herself freely. The 
hostelry was soon left in charge of the little 
damsel, and the company on their way. 

They were more than half the distance 
before the church bell commenced to toll, 
and by this were assured that they would be 
among the first to pass within the gate that 
led to the sacred edifice. As they entered 
and passed up the stone steps, that placed 
them on the same level as the church, there 
were only three individuals in the church- 
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yard, who had reached before them. The 
cold, sharp air of a January morning, was not 
more inviting within the Church than with- 
out; truly motion was preferable to inactivity, 
and so they sought to occupy a short time in 
viewing the rehcs of the dead, to moralize 
or awaken serious thoughts, as they lingered 
by the tombstones and read the inscriptions ; 
the morals etrung in rude rhyme, or retained 
in the language of holy writ, fraught with 
the frailty of man, and the shortness of 
human life. Coming up to the spot where 
the three individuals referred to were stand- 
ing by the side of a recent interment, John 
enquired at them whose remains lay beneath 
the yet brown mould. James Frost, who took 
the place of spokesman, in answer, said, " Did 
ye no* ken Betty Blacking ? that's her name, 
and I would nae say but her fortune's read 
by this time, and it is my opinion she should 
hae rather been at the * Stony EillocJe wi' 
her ain kin', than desecrating God's acre." 
" We should na' speak sae lightly o' the 
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dead, for there is, I hope, a mercy mair 
than our dealin', and sae she may find 
greater favor than we might gee. Poor 
body,'* said Mrs. Black, "De ye ken fat 
dee't she o' ? » 

" On ay, she came hame on the third day 
o' the new year, as fu' as the XJgie — ^in fac' 
she was rowed hame in a barrow by a num- 
ber o' laddies, an' never got the better o' 
her guts fu'. There may be hope in the 
case o' some/' — At this point, he was 
interrupted by his neighbor, not to be rash 
in judgment, while Mrs. Black looked 
sadly on the new grave with a feeling 
of remorse, that she was in some way 
blameable, and communicated the facts to her 
husband. 

By this time the bellman's duties were 
drawing to a close. The Church had been 
pretty well filled considering the inclemency 
of the weather, while John and Eppie Black 
entered (for Ellen had already been seated), 
and took their seats beside her at no great 
distance from the pulpit. Mr. Brown soon 
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followed them, with reyerend step, and, as 
lie passed their pew, thej could well mark 
the serenity of soul that bore him up the 
pulpit steps, to the exalted position from 
which he was soon to instruct them in the 
highest of all knowledge. 

Following the tenor of his office, he en- 
gaged a few moments in silent prayer 
that the work of the Spirit might aid 
him in his holy work. Thus prefacing 
his duties, he commenced the service by 
reading a few yerses of a psalm, and re- 
laxed for a space, while the congregation 
sung them with united effort. Next, engag- 
ing in earnest prayer, which received the 
^* Amen *' of his hearers; then reading a 
chapter from the Old Testament and ano- 
ther from the New, between which there 
was an apparent analogy, and choosing a 
text out of the latter, from which he was to 
discourse to his hearers on the beauties of 
charity. 

The subject had been chosen for special 
application, and he had wrought out at much 
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pains the greatness of that crowning virtue 
as the high behest of Heaven ; the sweetest 
chord in the psaltry of bliss"; the strongest 
link in the chain of immortality, for every 
act of true charity he said was a feather to 
the wings that bore us to our celestial abode. 
Such deeds Heaven approved, man approved, 
and the heart of him who obeyed the dic- 
tates of charity gave self -approval. '' Then, 
friends," he said further, " let ' the heart be 
consulted, and the hand obey its dictates, 
for 'tis by so doing we may listen to the 
sound of welcome from the home of the 
blest, which, as it falls on our ear, will make 
us happy here and happy hereafter." 

The clergyman of those days knew more 
of the internal workings of his flock than 
is now the case, nor was he slow in bringing 
forward living examples to illustrate his dis- 
course. Fancy might carry us far on her 
luring wing, but the real genuine truth 
brought home to the hearts by him whose 
office as their director was a feature in 
preaching that served to make people 
good by its reality. 
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Mr. Brown having set forth his subject, 
brought forward the case of the little 
foundling at the hostelry as calling for 
present attention, and thus wound up 
his homily. " We do not find that 
charity is in the language of the pulpit 
alone; it is the language of every heart 
whose appeals should stir at all times to 
action, and who, when the extremities of 
nature call upon them, have not felt ennerved 
with power to cast aside the trammels of 
prejudice and face dangers fearless of death, 
that they might aid or deliver cases of im- 
minent peril. Who speaks from the billow ? 
who pleads for the widow ? who entreats 
for the orphan ? It needs not tongue to tell ; 
'tis the voice of Heaven and sympathy is at 
the caU. So lately in our midst the case of 
innocence has appealed to us, nor shall the 
appeals be in vain. Those on whom they 
have been made, and to whom the charge 
has been given, have a sacred duty and 
a high office assigned them, and one which 
may fill their cup with joy to overflowing 
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and sweeten the days of their life as 
Father to the Fatherless.*^ 

John Black felt the efEect of these words 
and the import of their meaning, yea, the 
whole congregation could not but justify the 
child's adoption after the service they had 
Hstened to. He, along with his wife, paced 
homeward that Sunday thoughtfully cogniz- 
ant of a high trust consigned to their care. 
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GHAPTEB X. 



THX CABBISB's JOUBNBT. 



The duties rendered by tlie little maiden 
at the inn during the absence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Black were in eyery way satisfactory. 
Ellen, the servant maid, accompanied Miss 
Brown to the Manse in the afternoon, and 
she had much to tell as they journeyed 
thither regarding what had happened while 
they were at church. 

We now open the fourth week of the year. 
The snow had almost thawed, here and there 
might be seen some relics of the storm, 
where it had found convenient shelter, or 
drifting, lodged in greater quantities. Those 
white memorials remained behind merely to 
indicate what had been, for nature had again 
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restored the country to the farmer, and ordi- 
nary traflBo could be proceeded with. 

The minister paid his visit to the inn, as 
arranged, regarding the name of the chUd. 
With Mr. and Mrs. Black the name on the 
sash appeared to have special importance, 
and could not be overlooked. Mr. Brown 
was also inclined to favor the same idea, as 
it might be the means of tracing the unfeel- 
ing mother, should she ever afterwards make 
herself known. He at the same time sug- 
gested that the name of Black should also 
be adopted, as it was that of his guardian. 
Which of the two was to receive precedence 
was an open question; it was, however, 
finally agreed upon, that he should take the 
former as christian or first name and the 
latter as a surname. Thus arranged, the 
child was to receive the name of Doleeino 
Blaoe. 

The matter of naming the child being got 
over, and the adoption of the one they had, 
was considerately arrived at with respect for 
the little stranger by the kind-hearted peo- 
ple of the inn. 
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The next liiik in the chain of events re- 
moves us from the hostehy, where we have 
been so much in company with the kind host 
and hostess, to a town at some distance, in 
company with our old friend the carrier. 
The snow had gone, and Sandy Clark was 
enabled to take his usual rounds, for the 
carrier was an important personage in those 
days to the outlying and rural districts ; in 
short, their epitome of current news. By 
the nature of his calhng, he usually had to 
visit some of the larger towns for goods that 
he might accommodate the many, for he had 
not only to supply the wants of the rural 
district, but the village also depended greatly 
on his exertions, and those of Dobbin and 
Dicker f his tried and trusty aids, in bringing 
them such necessaries and luxuries as they 
used. A snowstorm of so long duration as 
three weeks told its tale on the Umited stores 
of the village, and required to be replenished. 
Now, the roads being in such condition that 
heavy loads might be borne along^ we find 
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Sandy had not only started for the nearest 
town of importance, with his faithful Dobbin 
and DicJcery but felt the necessity of adding 
a third horse and waggon to the number, 
and a man to aid him in lifting the packages. 

Having taken his d^eparture from the vill- 
age at an early hour, we note his arrival at 
Peterhead, when the business of the burgh 
was commencing. His primary object was 
that he might overtake all his business and 
leave again in good time that day with his 
waggons laden. He felt such incumbent 
upon him, for there were few houses in his 
round but required something at his hand, 
or, as he said on a former occasion, " The 
carrier ca's at ilka door," might have been 
borne out on this journey. 

He had calculated on doing more than he 
could accomplish that day, his calls on so 
many places, so many errands, at the one 
end of the town and the other, allowing time 
for the making up of parcels, unloading and 
loading of waggons, he found it impossible 
to overtake all and start as intended* Some 
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tiine with "Willie Hay in the Lang-gate, for 
he had much to receive from him, his place 
being a kind of general store ; some minutes 
with Betty Brown in the south end for a 
supply of her far-famed biscuits and gingers ; 
with Tarn Trail for apples and fruits ; Rab 
Caird the hosier ; away down at the Boan- 
heads, up "Wood's "Wynd, round by the Wine 
"WeU, all those ways were too much to 
accomplish in one day, and do justice to his 
various customers. 

Although he kept a note-book with orders, 

he had to place as great trust to his 

memory as the leaves of that companion. 

The sight of a sign-board would suggegt 

to him something he had over-looked, a 

name or something else, for he had 

almost forgotten an important order, which 

he had received the night before, in 

the shoemaker's, when passing by Jamie 

T»_i.i.i. i.|jg tanner's, ho called to mind that 

g Charlie was clean out o* sole 

kud tackets. Again at Willie Keith's 

Wynd, he had almost forgotten to 
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^ve a special order that had been entrusted 
to him a week before — ^the bespeaking of a 
cradle for Mrs. Black — ^which was a kind of 
secret between her and Sandy ; as she had 
lost favor fop the service, of the cart^ht 
since the incident with Mr. Russell. Sandy 
had by this time decided that it was useless 
for him to contend against time, his duties 
were so multifarious, he could not master all 
and depart in time to reach the village, and 
considering the many calls by the way, he 
resolved to depart on the following morning 
at an early hour. 

The giving of such an order to Willie 
Keith embodied an amount of joke on 
Sandy's part on the occurrence which ren- 
dered such an article necessary in the house 
of Bppie Black. It was not enough to say 
that she had been in the family way, but she 
was really so proud of her first ofF-shoot, 
that she would not trust Charhe Rennie with 
the execution of the job, and was determined 
that it should be of the first style. 
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•• But really I canna' believe ye Sandy. 
Will I make it ? " said Mr. Keith. 

" Surely, and Til be gey disappointed if it 
is nae ready when I come next time." 

" ril no* make it, if ye mean it for a rig 
on the decent woman, for I hae ken't Eppie 
this lang an' mony a day, an' your asking 
me rather than CharUe Beimie appears to be 
a ploy." 

** Mak' it for the Minister's wife than, she 
is nae farrow yet, but Eppie 'ill no' thank ye 
for nae trusting me, an' mak' it nane o' yer 
three-half-crown business, gang the whole 
length o' a fifteen-shillin' rocker at ance, 
something decent tae showd i' the ben en' 
whan folks come." 

" Well, if it is a trick Sandy ye'll hae to 
pay for 't, for tho' a three-half-crooner, 
might na' be lang on my han', min' ye 
fifteen-shillin' anes aftener come frae Aber- 
deen." 

After bantering for some time the right 
of the story came out, which made the case 
more feasible and gave assurance to the 
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carrier that the order would be attended 
to. They had both stepped out into the 
Wynd, were pacing their "way to the corner, 
when, passing the point words that are in- 
scribed on one of the houses, " They say, and 
what say they ? Do you well, and let them 
say," they met "•Bicker," the Inverugie 
fisherman, rushing hurriedly along ap- 
parently rather excited. Sandy, with his 
freeness of manner, stopped the fisherman, 
by tapping him on the shoulder, and 
accosted him with "What's wrang wi' ye, 
Bicker ? " 

" It is a serious business, Sandy, sae I 
canna' be bothered wi' nonsense," answered 
Bicker. 

" Oh I hae ye ben catchin' skate, an' the 
boat drifted. Come awa' into Cooper's here 
an' get a mouthfu'." 

"Lat's nae be lang than," said Bicker, 
and the three-mentioned entered a public 
near by, to moisten their thrapples. 
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" When I met ye, Bicker, I thought ye* 
were nae to steek or bin* ; bring ben three 
gills, Elsie," said Sandy, as they retired to a 
back apartment. They were soon followed 
by a maiden bearing the order, who would 
not accept payment for it, as her mietresB 
had said " That they were na' to min'." 

" Well, Sandy, tae tell ye true, I got a 
gey fright the day, an' that's the reason o* 
my bein' here. It was an odd fish that fell 
to my lot, but I mauna' jest wi' sic' a sub- 
ject. We hae nae been oat this twa — three 
weeks back, but, spare me sio* a like draught 
again." 

" How, man ? how, man ? " enquired the 
carrier. 

"We were na' far outside o' the Craig 
this momin', an* had just cast wi' the hopes 
o* tetherin* a salmon or sae, but what was 
my surprise to be made a fisher o' human 

,yye ?" again interrupted Sandy, 
an that, I think it is the body 
he gentry, or I'm sair miataen. 
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There's nae doubt slie was a lady o' the 
best; she has sae mony falderals in her 
gown, rings on her fingers, in fact, her 
whole appearance bespeaks that o* some one 
by common." 

" A lady, did ye say ? " 

" There is nae the least doubt about that,*' 
replied the fisherman. 

" An' what do ye think o' deein' about 
the matter ? " asked WiUie Keith. 

"Well, I was just gain' to Baihe Hyslop's 
tae get his opinion when ye spak' me." 

** Well, ye better gae roun' immediately, 
or ye'U nae get him in," said the carpenter, 
" and see what he says about the matter." 
" Ay, an' come back and tell's about it, an' 
111 accompany you to the water mou', 
seein' that my loads are already trimmed," 
said Sandy. 

The fisherman took leave of their com- 
pany for the purpose specified, and soon 
returned that he ^ might call upon the 
carrier to implement his words. Taking the 
case into consideration, the Bailie had en* 
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joined the fisherman — ^as it might be the 
body of some of the gentry — ^not to spread 
the matter abroad, and sent him off to take 
charge of it for the night, and he would send 
some one on the following morning to look 
after it and aid in furthenng its identifica- 
tion. 

Sandy having parted with the carpenter, 
took a turn round by the way of the waggons 
and set out in company with the fisherman 
towards the spot where the body lay. Hav- 
ing a large circle of acquaintance, which 
embraced the whole district, there was no 
one whose service in identification might be 
more important than that of the carrier. 
To obtain his opinion was even referred to by 
the Bailie while he was in the town, although 
the fisherman had found it unnecessary to 
mention so to him as he had offered his ser- 
vices imsolicited. 

Sandy and the fisherman journeyed on 
together at a smart pace, and had not met 
anyone in their course towards the water- 
mouth. They had gone on for some time 
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without any definite run of conversation, 
perhaps now and then some slight reference 
was made to the object of their journey, but 
all that we note is they had made excel- 
lent head-way in a short space of time. 
An inverted boat which lay at some dis- 
tance from the high-water mark, somewhat 
nestled in the boss of a bent hillocJcj towards 
which they were nearing, might be ob- 
served. The fisherman, when he sighted 
the object, directed Sandy's attention to 
it by : " Do you see yon black speck i' the 
l&ithe of Tammie's Knowe? That's where 
the body is lyin' . I just rowed it into the 
sheet and turned the boat afore I came 
awa'." Step by step they were nearing to- 
wards it, and having at length reached the 
spot, with united force they turned over the 
boat and removed the canvas of the sheet 
which was wrapt around the body. 

The strong nerve of the carrier seemed to 
give way before such a sight, as he stood 
motionless with one hand on the gunwale 
of the boat and looked stedfastly on the 
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ooTpBe. In sQence he stood so for some 
minntee, gazing on the body with a mixture 
of awe and consternation in his countenance, 
tin he broke the ^oom 1^ saying " That's a 
8>ir Bi^it — saiTt sair^ sair." 

**Have ye ony idea o' wha' it is, 
Sandy ? " asked the fisherman. 

** I ^ea nae the name, but I have seen 
the party, and I ken wha' will be sad we' 

&0 kftnuin o't.'* 

" There is aye sorrow some iray, but we 
may just as well cover it up again for there 
is little comfort in a corpse, say ony what 
they may. Come awa' down tae the house 
an' get a moathfu'^tae put the death dwaum, 
afi yer stomach." 

" I'll do that, for it is a sair sight." 

*' Well, Sandy, Til arrange wi' the official 

that the Bailie sends the mom, that ye ken 

something regarding it, and that ye will see 

arse o' the day as regaxda the dis- 

ae, Bicker," said Sandy, while both 
: way towards the house of the 
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former, where they joined in a restorative 
cup that in some way relieved them of the 
melancholic effects produced by the sight 
they had so lately seen. 



\ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THS OABBIEB AT THE BLAGE BULL EEIATES THE 

DiaooyBET. 

Sandy Clark had not disclosed mucli to 

the fishennan of what he knew regarding the 

body, or the emotions he felt when it was 

shown to him on the shore. The latter 

were, perhaps, more than he might express 

as he stood speechless clutching the gunwale 

of the boat, scarce knowing that he did so, 

gazing upon the lifeless corse of the lady, 

regarded as the mother of the foundling at 

the hostelry. There was a placidness in her 

features that he could not link with despair^ 

taring away of herself from such a 

ik of nature was more than he could 

end under any other phase when he 

«rance to the words, that's a tavr 
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sight-^^sair, sair, sair ; every word seemed 
the efEect of a weapon ployed among his 
heart strings, and quite unmanned the 
power of opposing nature. 

" Why was such a stately form cast away ? 
Who can read the riddle now?*' mused the 
carrier, while his thoughts were centred on 
the lifeless body stretched on the rude can- 
vass ; and, when it was again covered up, 
memory was busy restoring the picture 
vividly to his mind's eye. All the way 
back to town that form seemed stretched 
before him ; nor could he reheve his mind 
of such a sight, so eager was he to solve 
the mystery. While he paced on his 
way, supposition seemed to follow suppo- 
sition, each suggestion confounding what 
had preceded, so that when he reached the 
place where he was to put up, his mind was 
a chaos of strange imaginings. 

Having got there, he was spare in his 
conversation with the company that frequen- 
ted the place, and retired soon to rest. His 
pillow was not free from renewed cogita- 
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tions, yet the labors lie engaged in tlirougli- 
out the day called for a space in the region 
of forgetfulness. Refreshed by such, when 
light peered into his bedroom, he felt able 
to remove many surmisings and doubts that 
perplexed his mind when he went to rest. 

He was not disposed to form so harsh a 
judgment upon the placid features he had 
beheld, as that the lady had premeditated 
self-destruction ; deeming such a conclusion 
rash, under the circumstances, he had 
formed a decision more lenient, and, as he 
believed, concurrent with facts. When the 
lady left the hostelry it was in a shower of 
drifting snow; and, what appeared as ap- 
parent to him, was very likely the case, that 
she had taken the road leading to the river 
instead of the one towards the village ; and, 
having little knowledge of the country — be- 
ing a stranger — ^such was sufficient to ac- 
count for the sad end she had met with. 

Sandy felt more at ease by such a view, 
which was apparently a pretty correct one. 
Sad as such an event was, under any view, 
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he felt that he could meet Mrs. Black 
readier, having arrived at the conclusion 
he had done. 

The three waggons laden, were ready to 
start, there would be much time taken up by 
the round, and the carrier was anxious to 
reach the inn before the day was done, to 
relieve his mind of the sad intelligence he 
had to communicate there. The day was 
not far advanced when they set out. Dobbin 
had the most compact load of the three, its 
contents being destined for the village ; the 
other loads were not so well trimmed, and 
would lessen as they went along, and doubt- 
less the other horses would share the hard 
lot put upon Dobbin^ by changing places be- 
fore they gained the journey's end. 

Once on the road, little of special import- 
ance occurred, the leaving of a package here 
and there, some little banter on delay or the 
like, which the carrier could palm off in 
good part. At length the village was 
reached about mid-day, and considering the 
length of time smce the last circuit wa» 
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made, Sandy applied himself to the pressure 
of business. Disposing of a good deal of 
the more immediate wants to his customers 
in the village, and arranging -with the man 
he had taken to assist him for the disposal 
of the remainder, he made up another load 
to take further on his round. 

Sandy did not expect to get beyond the 
inn that night, and for that distance it was 
scarcely worth taking his departure from the 
village as regards the delivery of packages, 
had not the importance of his communica- 
tion to that house been of so pressing a 
nature. He had not mentioned to the man, 
who had driven the horse from Peterhead, 
what he had seen on the preceding day, but 
had coinmunicated the sad news to his wife 
Isie, under reserve, before he departed at so 
late an hour. 

The carrier is at length at the Black Bull, 
load almost the same as when he 
the houses he had passed were 
upplied from the shops in the vil- 
second hand. As he entered the 
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court-yard with his waggon, Mrs. Black met 
him with a trite remark on the lateness 
of his visit, " Yer dreighj dreigh the day 
Sandy." 

" Well, it's a pity, Eppie." 
** Nae muckle o*t, the carrier, come when he 
hkes, is welcome, for it is him that brings the 
groat to buy the saxpence." 

" Well, I hae a cask or twa for ye, but I 
hae more than ordinary news at the same 
time, and would like a crack wi' you and 
John thegether after I hae housed Bicker^ 
for he has been geyles tried the day, puir 
breet/' 

" I see John out by there. I suppose I'd 
better gi' him a ca' ? " 

" Ay, dee ye." 

By the time the carrier unharnessed the 
horse and placed him in the stall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Black entered the court-yard. Meet- 
ing him as he was leaving the door of the 
stable, the three entered the inn together, 
where the sad news was communicated. He 
waa satisfied in his own mind that the 
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drowning had occurred as already stated, 
and laid the matter before them in the same 
light. Next to be considered was the dis- 
posal of the body. John Black considered 
it a duty that it should be decently interred 
at his expense, as the carrier anticipated, 
and suggested the propriety of Mr. and Mrs. 
Black proceeding at once to Peterhead to 
make necessary arrangements regarding the 
same. He suggested what he thought 
would be necessary to do. That they 
should call on Bailie Hyslop and narrate 
the incident that led them to become 
interested in the disposal of the body. He 
considered such a step would be required of 
them, and that it would have the result of 
allowing them to get the body for interment. 
The identification of it would be an easy 
matter, for there was no great difference in 
the lady's appearance, and her superior attire 
of, positive and convincing. That 
^ht obtain any trinkets or jewellery 
8 upon her person, not as a recom- 
r services rendered to the body, but 
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as a right of her son who had been left with 
them. 

These suggestions were so reasonably set 
forth by the carrier, who had given the 
matter much consideration ; he was not void 
o£ practical sound sense, and had been at 
great pains to clear away any doubts in 
the mystery. Sandy, to say the least of 
him, was a shrewd, honest, warm-hearted 
fellow ; linked in his nature were elements 
ijvhich gave him the foremost place in such 
companies as he was led into ; the first to 
detect braggart or vain boasting; obKg- 
ing in his disposition, he readily submitted 
to inconvenience himself; his friendship 
embraced the district, and enemies, if he had 
any, were rare. The present instance may, 
in some measure, show the warmth of his 
nature ; how he had troubled his own peace 
of mind to arrive at a solution on the pleas- 
ant side of the dark episode just related. 

The suggestions made by the carrier to the 
host and hostess as to their procedure ia 
town might have graced that of a man of 
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law, for they appeared more like those 
emanating from a legal adviser than the 
thoughts of a casual horseman. There is, 
however, more stress put upon the source 
from whence our information is obtained 
than the judgment of real worth presented. 
Could we realise the fact that pearls are the 
ornaments of a slimy shell as well as the 
studs of a lady's necklace, that dewdrops 
grace the common lawn as well as busk the 
rose, then we might place an honest value 
on the thoughts of those around us, irrespec- 
tive of the source from whence they spring. 
The carrier had spoken with a just discrim- 
ination in giving his advice, yet we find Mrs. 
Black suggesting that they should call on the 
minister before they went on their journey. 
Such might not be reflected on, coming from 
the Ups of the hostess, as Mr. Brown's 
opinion had been taken on prior matters re- 
garding the child, still it showed how little 
value was placed on her own judgment, and 
more by her remark to the carrier when she 
asked, " WiU ye come alang wi' us^ Sandy, 
to the minister's ? " 
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"Til gang nae minister gate; minister 
here ; minister there; it's common sense, 
an' it needs nae poupit flourish to tell ye 
that the body must be buried," answered 
the carrier. 

** That's right enough, Sandy," said Mr. 
Black, and turning to Eppie rather hastily, 
sought to rebuke her by the remark he 
made, " Do something yersel' sometime, 
aye drivelling o' the dunghill without a nest 
o' yer ain." Such a remark was not choice, 
and might not be repeated, still it could 
scarcely pass without a little comment from 
the one to whom it had been addressed. 

" Ye should speak wi' a Uttle mair respect 
for Mr. Brown than by sic' a comparison," 
said she, in return for the rebuke. 

" Oh, ye better send thro' Treacle WilKe, 
the beUman, and spread it through the vil- 
lage, leave something for yersel', ouman." 

"Well, I'se say nae mair." 

** Get yer claes put on, for we canna' trifle 
over this matter, it must be attended to. 
Leave some orders wi' Ellen, that the lassie 
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jnay ken how to act, an* gi' her an idea o' 
whan she may expect us back, say the 
mom's night or the night foUowin'." 

This chastisement might not have been 
called forth had not the carrier's view of 
unnecessary advice quickened the host' a 
temper. 

The hostess, attentive to her household 
duties, made the necessary preparations for 
departure. The dog-cart ready, the carrier 
soon saw Mr. and Mrs. Black comfortably 
seated, set out for town on the sad errand. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AT THE TOLL HOUSE. 



The f oUowing morning the carrier left the 
hostelry in charge of the load borne by 
Dicker, in order to complete his circuit. 
There was nothing in the setting out or dis- 
charge of duties, that might claim special 
attention in such easy-going times and the 
unconstrained manner of the people with 
whom he had to deal. 

It was market day, and a number of far- 
mers were absent from their farms, and 
other male servants had accompanied them 
tending the cartage of grain to town for 
market. There had been a considerable rise 
in the market price, brought about by the 
duration of the storm, and many were led to 
anticipate a sudden fall, from the possible 
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influx of supply that day. The larger far- 
mers, in consideration of this, had struck on 
a bit of policy to secure the high price by 
limiting the quantities they brought, tbat 
they might hold the market, with the power 
to negotiate further supplies if required. 
Such was a kind action done the smaller 
farmers and crofters, who were obliged to 
bring what grain they had shaken by the 
flail during the storm to market, for while it 
lasted there had been much of their time ex- 
pended on the threshing floor. 

As the day was drawing to a close, the 
farmers might be met careering home on the 
*sholts, proud of the policy they had man- 
aged so well, and the result that had come 
to them by it. Feeling that the power lay 
with them in the meantime, if they could 
but retain it, which might be rather difficult, 
each, however, was buoyant with the present 
and might readily spend some time and 
money at the Black Bull on the homeward 
course. The absence of the host there (for 
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he had not yet returned) made their stay of 
shorter duration than might otherwise, had 
bis presence been among them to throw in 
laugh and joke with theirs in company. 
Then, as now, the farmer of these districts 
linked with his potations loud speech with 
louder laughter, a contest in drinking of 
who would speak loudest or laugh the 
heartiest. 

An early departure from the hostelry 
brought about a longer stay at the Toll Bar, 
a little further on, for there was a good 
dram to be had there also, with little restric- 
tion as to time at either place. It is our in- 
tention to join with them at the Toll House, 
which was kept by Angus Allan, the father 
of Elsie, of whom shght reference has 
already been made. 

The shadows of even had fallen as we 
approach that circular building — ^the Toll 
House — with its thatched roof stretching 
over the walls some distance, whose eaves in 
summer gave shelter to the chattering spar- 
row and twittering swallow, but these were 
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Iiushed by the season of the year, as well as 
the hour at which we draw near to it. The 
moon gave her full hght, but such was not 
enough to enable the scanning of that habi- 
tation closely, the deciphering of the little 
sign-board marked ^* Angiis Allan, Taaman;** 
or below it trace the larger white board with 
its store of information, the duties leviable at 
that point of the road ; yet one could not fail 
in marking the bar of restriction stretched 
across the way to stay the progress of any 
who should question the authority of Angus 
and his charge. Approached in the light 
of day, no such obstruction was required, 
for the vigilance of the toU-keeper would 
have sufficed to guard the passage unless 
question had been raised against his 
legalized authority. There could be no such 
wish entertained by any of the farmers who 
had to pass the barrier that night, for each 
had obtained a free pass by a system of con- 
tract, which only called for reckoning once a 
half-year, or at such stated periods as might 
be agreed upon between the tazman and 
themselves. 
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The canter o£ two or three steeds that had 
lately left the hostelry, was enough to bring 
Angus from the door to unbar the obstruc- 
tion that lay across their way. 

As the three horsemen neared, it was 
evident that they had been running a race 
from the inn to the toll-house, which 
accounted for the expression made by Mr. 
Russell, of the Laighs, the foremost of their 
number, as he reached the winning-post, of 
" Wha*s hindmost ? " 

" Oh, it's Muirton ! " was answered by 
the second of their number, Mr. Thomson, 
of Fhpriggs. 

" Od, that's capital," said Snuffy (Mr. 
Russell), while he and Mr. Thomson joined 
in a hearty laugh in honor of the victory. 
Muirton could not so readily join in the laugh 
and gave utterance in defence, " It was nae 
fair play." 

"What was nae fair about it?" said 
Snuffy, "ye've to stan' treat, play or no 
play." 

" It was a capital start, the hostler at the 
inn said," joined his friend. 
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Hairton : *' Bat I lost mj bonnet." 

Snuffy : *' Loss yer bonnet, and it on yer 
head; that's a make up, for it cheats me 
if ye could hae found it, if ye had lost it." 

Flipriggs : " A rat canna' make a hole 
in a minute tae hide &ae a rat catcher. 
Snuffy is ower mony for ye. Just stan' the 
liquor and nae mair about it." 

The three farmers dismounted and pressed 

each other into the Toll House, where they 

found, already seated at a social glass, the 

district miller and the district carrier. .The 

miller had been at town that day, and had 

left it rather earlier than his neighbors. 

Knowing his weakness in company and the 

subtle power of whiskey, he had resolved to 

reach the mill before he encountered much 

of either. He was really a jolly miller, but 

gey fond of a dram. Passing the sign-board 

of the inn unheeded was a victory for the 

but the reaching of the Toll House 

. him of the glory he had achieved ; 

ly and company had stronger charms 

ill the mills of Buchan. The carrier 
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had reached this point in his homeward 
course, and was Uberated from the trammels 
o£ business. With these five individuals, 
Angus Allen and his wife, Barbara (for he 
had been twice married), there was not 
much space vacant in the small room of the 
toll house, yet all disposed to be of one com- 
pany, were free and easily accommodated. 

Snuffy : " Mullart, I thought ye would be 
hame by this time ? " 

Carrier : " Meal is gey dry man." 

Miller : " Oh, but I maun be hame, tho' " 
(rising). 

Snuffy : " Sit down, man, sit down — ^yer 
fortune is in this storm; taste wi' us. Gee's 
us a toast, now." 

Miller : " Frae the farmer tae the miller, 
frae the miller tae the maut, may there be 
fouth and rimmer, an' that without a faut." 

Muirton : '^ That's as it should be — and 
ane o' yer ain, I bet." 

FUpriggs : " Gee us a sang noo', Mullart, 
I ken ye can dee't." 

Miller ; " Man, I forget the words aye." 
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Flipriggs : "Gree's' Whan we were loons. ^ " 
Carrier : " Ye made that ane, did in ye, 

Mullart ? " 

Miller : " Oh ay, but it's nae worth." 
Snttffy: "What was it ye made it on 

again ? " 

Miller : " It was when Sandy Simmers an* 

me was hae*n a dram thegither, an* were 

bletherin' ower lang-syne." 

Muirton : "Oh, but that is capital. Gree's 

that." 

Carrier : " Well, ye'll need to gee ns that 

or 'Willie Weir the Wahsterr ' 

Miller : " Man, it's lang sin' I sang that." 
Snuffy : " O, but just gee us ' Whan we 

were loons ; ' there is a Sandy sittin' there, 

that will just suit till a hair." 

Flipriggs : "Ay, man, that wiU do fine." 
Miller : " Well, if ye must hae't, I'se try't 

— ^but it's time I was hame, rather." 

WHAN WE WERE LOONS. 



Bring in a half a mutchkin lass (never min' tho') 

And 8andy rest ye there, 
We will nae measure by the glass 

Nor yet the liquor spare. 
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Set nae limit to yer frien'ship 
Nor strain the heart wi' bouns^ 

M hile we hae a crack thegether, 
(/ days whaa we were loons. 

Let me see, it's saxteen simmers, 

Sin' we thegither met, 
Gab'en rantin' mang the kimmers, 

And mony curious gate. 

Od, Tammas, sin' th' days my fre^n, 

I hae ga'on mony rouos. 
And aften hae my thoughts recalled 

1 he days whan we were loons. 

Do ye min' o* Maggie Miller, 

The night that ye got fu', 
When ye flang about the siller. 

And said she slighted you : 

And yet ye made her your best pairt 
To share life's ups an' downs, 

Ay, an' things mair queer hae happen'd 
Sin' days whan we were loons. 

I min' as well as yesterday. 

An' faith, I think I see 
T7s a' thegether on the brae. 

That night upo' the spree. 

There was Grah'm an' Wat*ie Lowrie, 
And baith the lassie Browns, 

Saudy Black, and Willie Walker, 
And mony ither loons. 

Do ye min' when Jamie Tamson 
Gaid aff wi* Betty Gray, 
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[" But I should nae hae mentioned that ; 

ye'll forge'e me, Mr. Tamson?" "Hoch, 

ay, never min','* said the farmer, of Flip- 

riggs, to whom it referred, so he resumed 
bis ditty : ] 

'^han little Bab let out the fun, 
That was a glorious day 1 

And whan little piper Charlie, 

Swore he would brak' our croons 
For the sUghtio' o' his music, 

Oh ! we were wicked loons. 

Man Sandy, thae were happy days. 

Bring in a ^lappit hen ? 
Let care gae whistlin' on her ways 

For well be luons again. 

Whan I min' o' our galantin' 

'Mong sae mony farm towns, 
Man, my heart is fair enchanted 

Wi' thoughts whan we were loons. 

And I feel mysel' sae happy 

To be this night wi' you, 
Ihat I winna stint my cappy 

For I'll get reamin fu'. 

And I will forgi'e my Maggie 

Whate er her tongue may say, 
Losh, Sandy, man, I'm unco' glad 

I met wi' you the da}', 

* A mutQhkin, 
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I eanna' tell ye half enougliy 

let's hae twa ither roun's. 
It's the blink o' life's sweet summer, 

The days whan we were loons. 

Snuffy : " Faith, Tarn, yer a poet ! '' 
Miller : " Na, man ; I want the learnin'." 
Snuffy : " Learnin' here, learnin' there — 
it's nae a thing that ye pick up at a squeel." 
Miller: "Lot's o't, man; lot's o't." 
Snuffy: "Do ye think ye could mak' a 
muUart at the squeel ? " 
MiUer : " Na, man ; but it's different." 
Snuffy : " What's different about it ? " 
Miller : " Well, ye see, they have nae mills 
at the squeels, and without mills there canna' 
be millers, that's clear ; and millers can only 
hae the notions o' millers, sae ane might 
mak' verses to please millers whan they 
would na' do to please squeel folk." 

Carrier: "There is something in that, 
Tam. Tak' a taste." 

Miller: **Na, man; I maun be awa'," 
and would not be further prevailed upon to 
remain. Parting thus, however, was at the 
same time made up by an addition to their 
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number, the fanner of Croftend just entered. 
The carrier had also taken his departure, so 
that the company consisted now of the far- 
mer element. 

" Come awa', Craftie," said Snuffy, as the 
farmer made his appearance. 

" Ye had left the town pretty early or ye 
would nae be here so soon," responded Croft- 
end, as he took his seat beside Mr. Russell. 

" The marketin' was behan' ere we left," 
returned Mr. Russell, extending him his 
snufE-mull in social recognition. 

Croftend: "Ye would be awa' afore the 
news broke out o' the finding o' the lady." 

Snuffy: "What lady?" 

Croftend: "Oh! the lady that left the 
bairn at the Black Bull. I thought I saw 
the carrier here — ^he kens a' about it." 

Muirton and Flipriggs (together) : " Oh, is 
she faun', and what does she say for her con- 
duct ? That was how John and Eppie Black 
were at the town, I'll wadger." 

Croftend : " Just that, for I came hame 
wi' them; but the puir woman has nae 
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muckle to say, or she has said tae anither 
power." 

Muirton : " Dead 1 say ye ; or that wi' her 
ain han', I suppose." 

Croftend : " Na, I would not say that, for 
there seems good reasons for thinking other- 



wise." 



5J 



Snuffy : " Whar was she found ? 

Croftend : " At the mouth o' the Ugie.' 

Muirton : *^ Well, there may be twa ways 
o' thinking, Craftie. What way do ye ac- 
count for her bein' in sic' a place ? " 

Croftend: "Well, whan she left the inn 
down by, it was a desperate day o' drift, 
and what is mair likely for a stranger than 
to take the wrang gate at the turn which 
would lead to the Ugie instead of the vil- 
lage, and once in the Ugie in a spate, I defy 
the power of man, let alane woman, to come 
out o't." 

Snuffy : " Faith, I believe ye're right 
there ; for it was a day that required a' 
skeill tae guide, an' whan she left the inn 
it was blawin' drift, ye min' Flippie? " 
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Mipriggs : " Surely; and I have nae 
hesitation in thinking Craftie has the right 
o't, for I would scarcely hae trusted mygeF 
out at the time she left the inn/' 

Barbara: "Well, well; that just proves 
what I said, Angus, that I did na' believe 
that any mither would pairt wi* sic a bonnie 
bairn, tho' she were to beg, ay, steal to 
bring it up, and I could ill think o* any 
woman doin' sae, be she kith or kin tiirt, 
on sic a day as the new year's day wis." 

Angus : "It's a sorry, sorry business ; 
but do they ken the name o' the lady ? " 

Croftend: "There is nae mair than the 
first name, Eleanor j on the things they got 
about her, and from the trinkets and a little 
foreign beuk it's thought she had been o' the 
Roman Catholic persuasion." 

Angus : " Well, I hae my ain thoughts o* 
priestcraft, and I hae heard queer stories, 
but we must na' brand the innocent wi' our 
evil notions." 

Croftend: " That's right, Angus; for 
there is a Power aboon.'* 
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The conversation on this subject had led 
the company into a more serious vein of 
thought than they were in previous to the 
arrival o£ the farmer of Croftend. The 
story of the little foundling was, like the 
child, yet in its infancy, and suggestions 
now were rife regarding its parentage. 
Much as conjecture might bring forward 
on this point, there was really no foundation 
for any that might tend to injure the reputa- 
tion of the little foundling. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE IDENTIFICATION AND INTERMENT OP THE 

BODY. 

We find the carrier at the inn, where an 
amount of information awaited him with 
reference to the body and the disposal of it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Black had gone by the direc- 
tions set forth by him on the preceding day, 
and the results were, in a measure, as he had 
led them to anticipate, which placed some 
weight on the judgment he had given. 

They reached Peterhead in time to gain an 
interview with the bailie on the evening of 
their departure, and had related to him why 
they were interested in the disposal of the 
body ; the incident of the first day of the 
yoari as well as their opinion how such an 
ocourrence had happened in the manner 
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suggested by the carrier. The bailie, who 
was a man of legal profession, a notary- 
public and justice of the peace, was a man 
of might, and whose opinion would supersede 
all others need not be questioned, for he was 
the leading man in council and ruHng power 
in aU its deliberations. The advice of the 
bailie was therefore of great consequence, 
and by their consulting him they were 
definitely instructed regarding the claims 
of the child to ornaments worn by the lady. 
With his tact of cross-questioning he soon 
appeared conversant with the whole matter, 
and looking on their wishes as reasonable, 
considered that they would be comphed with. 
Short time as they were with him, they were 
satisfied that the body would be granted 
them for interment, for he had given instruc- 
tions to go to a joiner and arrange about the 
coflGln, and pay him a visit on the morrow. 

They had not seen the body, but John, 
feeling assured there was no doubt to be 
entertained regarding it, on the faith of the 
carrier's statement, went to WilHe Keith's 
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and gave the order. The joiner was rather 
surprised when John Black, the host of the 
Black Bull Inn, entered his workshop. Busi- 
ness with them was scarcely conducted on 
the curt principle that few toords mean 
business ; the reverse was the case. The 
affairs of a six months were gone over and 
numerous interchanges made before the sub- 
ject of the order was reached. Mr. Keith, 
treating the order in an off-hand sort of 
way, for he was apparently mixing up the 
one given by the carrier on the day previous 
with the present, when he remarked, " Is it 
a coffin for the Hvin' or the dead ? " and 
received for reply, " I wish it had been for 
the ane rather the ither." 

" Ye had seen the carrier afore ye came 
awa' ?** further remarked the joiner. " If I 
had ta'en his orders I might have had it done 
by this time." 

John, answering in the affirmative, added, 
" Oh, did Sandy gie ye orders about it — ^just 
make it to his orders; it will be a' right. 
Ye'll maybe try and hae it ready before twal* 
the mom*" 
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" 0, ay, ay/' was given in repeated confir- 
mation by the joiner, wliile John left the 
shop. beHeving that the necessary instruc 
tions had been given by the carrier. He 
proceeded to the establishment where Mrs. 
Black was awaiting him; the place where 
they had arranged to put up for the night. 

The joiner now set to work to execute the 
order which he had treated as a jest on the 
previous day, that he might accomplish it in 
the prescribed time. 

On the following morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Black sought the office of Bailie Hyslop, as 
arranged, where they found that functionary 
awaiting their call. Mentioning to them that 
it would be necessary under the circum- 
stances to make a deposition, and that they 
would require to go and see the body to 
relieve their minds of any doubts regarding 
the identity to be set forth, he would accom- 
pany them to the place where it lay. Setting 
out for the *Old Tolbooth, which was at no 

great distance from the bailie's office, they 

I I ■ I ■ ^ ■ I » .III ., I I ■ II, 

(• See Note 0.) 
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were soon confronted with the sad spectacle. 
Stretched on a board before them lay the 
body of the lady, as it had been found 
by the fisherman near the mouth of the 
Ugie. It had not been disrobed, as the 
carrier had mentioned that he knew some- 
thing regarding it, and that he would instruct 
those interested to see after it. So the 
corpse was laid there for their identification, 
and after they had seen it, might be undressed 
and charge taken of any valuables upon it. 
They could readily recognise the body as 
that of the lady who called at the inn, and 
as the supposed mother of the child that had 
been left under their charge, so as regards 
identity they were ready to make the neces- 
sary deposition. They, in company with the 
bailie, therefore left the building, orders 
having been given to divest the body of its 
wearing apparel and valuables, and that they 
Avould iH?turn to take charge of them as 
wsiduo, 

Mr, and Mrs, Black returned to the baiHe's 
office, whew, after undergoing a series of 
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questioning by him, they were called upon 
to add their signatures to the deposition 
thus made. This call was not so frankly 
accepted by *Mrs. Black, as was shown 
by her conversation after the oath had 
been administered. " John '11 just put 
down mine tae, he does a* the vritin' wark." 
This simple request by Eppie was not ad- 
mitted, and although there was no question 
made as to the veracity of the statement, she 
persistently viewed it so, as justification 
without admitting her inability to write. 
Compliance was, however, insisted upon by 
the baihe, which at best only wrung a half- 
admission from her as she said, " Well, I 
never tnot the pen." 

'* Still it must be regarded at times as 
necessary by both sexes," said the bailie. 

" Well, I ken some that might be better 
without it, if they Ijad ither things instead." 

** Good things and good folk may suffer 
themselves to be abused, as it has been said. 



* Writing was not po conunon among females in those days as now. 

t Required. 
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' Yon may abase any bnt the deilj for you 
cannot abase ^im enoagh." 

" Well, I can manage a' wi' tlie cauk till 
John comes in at e'en." 

All Eppie had said, however, had not the 
desired effect of settling with the man of law 
in the execution of his office, as he added the 
necessity of complying with the statute ; so 
she was requested to make her Tnarlc, while 
witnesses were called into the little sane- 
torium of his office (in which he adminis- 
tered the oath), to append their signatures. 

The matter of depositions being got over, 

they made their exit from the sacred cell to 

where the valuables from the body had been 

placed, namely, to a special room in the Tol- 

booth, set apart for fiscal purposes. They 

entered and could see before them about a 

dozen articles or more, among which were 

three valuable rings, a diamond ■ cross and 

bracelet of pecuUar workmanship, a 

k and a few gold pieces. 

we may have some clue," said the 

ing up the httle book with an air 
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of importance, wliile his eyes glanced at the 
rich ornaments and then were cast askance 
to Mr. and Mrs. Black, who had followed at 
his bidding. The book to him, with all his 
*fear, was a puzzle, and might have been 
acknowledged by him as so, but he gave it 
some sort of name or other, while he men- 
tioned that it gave no information further 
than the first name (t^ Leanor, which he 
translated rightly by chance as Eleanor.) 
The jewellery was of more value than he 
at first imagined, and payment of duties 
would be required upon it. He would, there- 
fore, make up an inventory of the articles as 
forming residue, and give them, it being 
necessary in the meantime they should be 
left there that a valuation might be got and 
the duties made up. Mr. and Mrs. Black 
had nothing to say in this arrangement, for 
they were led by the bailie, and left the mat- 
ter in his hands to do what was necessary, 
and any charges required would be satisfied 

(*Leaniing). 
(t Spanish— To Eleanor). 

M 
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by them. Wliat they wished was that the 
trinkets might be obtained for the child, 
considering as they did that they belonged 
to him. Having received a statement or 
inventory of the articles they left the busi- 
ness of settlement in the hands of the 
lawyer. 

Now comes a change in the ceremonial 
visit to the Tolbooth. The time had ap- 
proached for the disposal of the body, when 
the joiner should be informed to bring 
the coffin to that old edifice. The bailie 
instructed one of his clerks to go and re- 
quest Mr. Keith to bring it there, mention- 
ing to the lad merely to say " That he might 
bring the article that Mr. Black ordered yes- 
terday to the Tolbooth." 

They might now pass into the other room 
where the corpse lay. The sad spectacle of 
lifeless clay, clad in its ghastly dress, ever 
casts a solemn gloom on the living beholder ; 
stni, whsn the links of blood or former attach- 
ment are awanting, that solemnity may not 
penetrate deeper than the appearance presen- 
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ted by the visage. They might converse 
around the body and give forth certain serious 
sentiments, such as spring from its being 
of human form, but interest beyond that, 
when they cannot mention aught in praise, 
aught of, or aught about the dead, makes 
the movement of the affections an action 
of common-place formaUty, that the present 
moment calls into being and the next may 
call away or replace by an opposite extreme. 

After waiting by the corpse for a short 
time they sought to leave the room where it 
was, and as they passed through the dimly 
lighted passage were met by a workman 
pushing his way with some piece of mechan- 
ism under his arm. Whatever it was it was 
not a coflin, and the baihe sought to question 
the right of way into the room where the 
body was lying, towards which he was direc- 
ting his steps. This was the result of the 
misunderstanding between Mr. Keith and 
Mr. Black to which we hinted in the former 
part of the -chapter. Mr. Keith had sent one 
of his workmen with the order executed as 
requested. 
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As the joiner was stepping along the stone 
floor of the passage he was suddenly stopped 
by the bailie, "Where are you going, my 
man ? " 

The workman, who had been stopped 
rather sharply, sought to treat his impor- 
tuner in the same manner by his answer, 
"I'm gaen on business." 

" That may be," said the bailie, " but it 
is possible you have made a mistake." 

" Nae mistake about it. Wha' dis na' ken 
the Towbeeth." 

" Where do you come from and where are 
you going?" 

" If you maun ken, I come frae Willie 
Keith's, an' I'm gaen to nummer three i' the 
Towbeeth. There's nae muckle foreign or 
fun about that." 

" What is that you have ?" 

" A cradle. AVhat do ye think it's like ? " 

" A cradle ! A cradle ! ! A cradle ! ! ! " 
shouted they all in succession, nor could the 
seriousness of their situation prevent the 
involuntary change that stole over their 
countenances by such a circumstance. 
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" Man, its a coffin we want," said the 
bailie, accompanied with as much gravity as 
he could command, for such without explana- 
tion was not easily sustained. " I'll never 
forget this ; I've heard of couples getting a 
cradle sent them on their marriage day, 
but a cradle to a corp is mair than I could 
have thought of.'* 

This singular misunderstanding was cur- 
ious enough, and might go the round as one 
of the burgh wonders, nor might it be limited 
to the term of nine days. The event necessi- 
tated the prolongation of John's stay until 
the real article wanted could be made for the 
sad purpose it was required for. Its execu- 
tion had made it almost dark before the 
interment took place, which was performed 
with little formality and few followers. The 
bailie, the joiner, Willie Keith, and John 
Black were all who accompanied the remains 
to the churchyard and saw the last duty 
done to them. The serio-comic incident 
which occurred had drawn from it much 
of the gloomy aspect; it was nevertheless 
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performed with respect for the dead, though 
they wore not a burden of sorrow when they 
quitted the grave. 

The cradle was not to be left thrown on 
the hands of the workman, who, under the 
impression of having made an extraordinary 
blunder, might imagine that the rehc of his 
craft would be before his eyes for some time, 
the reminder of his singular mistake. Al- 
though John was not aware of the order 
given for the cradle, Mrs. Black instruc- 
ted the joiner to send it up to the inn where 
they were staying, and that they would 
take it along with them in the dog-cart. So, 
by the time the carrier reached the hostelry 
on his return, the cradle was in active opera- 
tion, with httle Dolerino nestled in it, among 
wool of Bppie's own spinning. 

The carrier enjoyed the cradle story, and 
assured them " He would not fail to give 
Willie Keith a ca' the first time he was in 
town." 

The cartwright was already reaping the 
fruits of his wicked sowing, that encounter 
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with the farmer of the Leighs was bearing 
him bitter crab; many were withdrawing 
their usual custom from him, and by the 
introduction we have mentioned into the inn, 
he could not be longer blind to the fact that 
there had arisen a strong feeling against him. 
Those above all others from whom he might 
expect support going the distance of Peter- 
head to get work executed, was sufficient to 
show that his future at the inn would be 
anything but encouraging. 

Some weeks after Charles Rennie quitted 
the hostelry, the scene of his labors for many 
years, to search for employment as an ordin- 
ary workman of the craft, accompanied by 
his wife and family, who would necessarily 
be called upon to suifer through his act of 
narrow-mindedness. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DOLBRINO'S EDUCATION. 

We must now steal a march on time, as 
we haste over a period in the life of Dolerino 
Black, to bring us to a point in his career, 
from which personal acting and general 
interest may be said to commence. That 
this may be admissable, not to detain the 
reader with frivolous actions of boyhood, or 
waste time with trifles of youth, let us take 
a cursory glance at these within the liniits of 
a chapter. 

The child in the cradle where we last saw 
him may be regarded as the medium 
through which John and Eppie Black could 
display the kindness of their nature, the 
warmth of their love, and strong attachment 
(might we say) of parental affection ; day 
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by day watching the progress of their infant 
care, courting sweet affections that repayed 
their fondness with repeated smiles and won 
their worship by innocence. Nor would 
that endearment lessen when nature, 
strengthening the little frame, sought to 
engage his httle limbs, or woke the wonder 
of his infant tongue. When first the accents 
of "Da, da," and "Ma, ma," fell upon 
their ears, or when his repeated efforts were 
successful in crossing the floor — ^these are 
interesting incidents in the family circle. 
Stage by stage, to find the child receiving 
instructions from their hands, to prattle on 
Bppie's knee and walk over an easy distance 
from her to John, whose outstretched arms 
were ready to enfold and raise him to a 
height above his head in fatherly exultation 
to the infant's smiles, or pleasingly place him 
on his knee, excite the young imagination as 
he "Rode a cock horse to Banbury-cross, 
twaddle-de, twaddle-de, twaddle-de-tow." 

From these hey-days of infant glee, we 
trace him a stage older, when he had grown 
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up and mixed among the other boys of the 
village, under the name of Dolly Black, and 
when at the village school taking his place 
among them, the early dawn of genius 
appeared. 

Dolly, we may here notice, from an early 
age displayed a love for the artistic ; so 
much so, that his sketches in boyhood might 
well have been the work of riper years. 
Being able to draw was of some consequence 
among the boys, and by his readiness to exer- 
cise that talent, he became a general favorite 
for slate practice, scraps of paper or books, 
so that in this way scarcely a boy in the 
school but had some token of his handywork. 

That such an engrossing subject would 
take the place of other lessons in the 
thoughtless days of a school-boy might be 
excused, for he was not much behind his 
neighbors in the ordinary elements of learn- 
ing to be had at the parish school. He was 
not a prize-taker, that was true, for 
although some of these tokens might be the 
rewards of merit, some were as often the re*^ 
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verse. The dominie had a score at the Black 
Bull which called for reckoning, and his 
credit there had been questioned, which was 
not in Dolly's favor when the prize list was 
made up. He also knew his propensity 
for drawing, which was not a branch 
in his school, rather a deviation from 
his teaching, for which Dolly had often 
received chastisement. The encouragement 
received for the acquirement of any branch 
of learning beyond that taught by him was 
administered by the ferule, time given over 
to the arts was so much time lost, and had 
only escaped the lash by being unobserved, 
so that we find our little hopeful not far 
advanced when he took leave of the Parish 
School. 

The education of Dolerino did not end 
when he left the Parish School. The good 
folks of the hostelry, with parental fondness, 
were disposed to gratify their wishes and 
feed on the hopes which aim at advancement 
by paving his way to eminence, and so we 
find him in the flush of youth quitting the 
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hostelry for a time to attend the Grammar 
School in Aberdeen, where a system of 
education wm taught, prior to entering 
the university. They possibly had no in- 
tention of carrying his education further 
than the teaching's of the Grammar School, 
had not his own efforts been successful in 
securing him one of the many aids offered 
there in the name of bu^aJes, by which 
many, with more slender resources than 
Dolerino, are enabled to pull themselves 
through a collegiate course otherwise unap- 
proachable. 

One morning in the month of August the 
young Dolerino took leave of the hosteky 
for a time, that he might attend the Seminary 
or Grammar School in the Granite City, with 
the last injunction of his guardian upper- 
most in his mind, '^ Be sure and vrite laddie, 
and aye tell us how ye are gettin' on at the 
squeel ; an' min' ye, we'll aye be expecting a 
note on Mununday." "Ay', ay'. Father," 
was the response of his heavy heart at 
leave-taking from the home of his child- 
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hood for a strange town. That he might 
not feel the effects of the change so much, 
Eppie accompanied him to the city, where 
she had arranged lodgings for him with an 
intimate and old acquaintance of her own — 
a Mrs. Jaffrey — in a house in the School Hill. 
Eppie occupied her time in the city until 
the coach should again start on its return 
journey, in the house of Mrs. Jaffrey, that 
she might acquaint her old friend of all the 
boy's peculiarities, and impress on him the 
nature of the change. 

" Now, Dolly, yer nae to want for anything, 
and just make yersel' at hame wi' Mrs. 
Jaffery. Dinna be shy in askin' what ye 
would like, an' there'll aye be something wi' 
the carrier for ye." These and many other 
injunctions were pressed upon the youthful 
Dolerino ere Eppie and he parted, but they 
could not remove the shyness and longing 
for the home at the hostelry for many a 
month to come. Sure as the Thursday came 
round he found his way to the put-up of 
Sandy Clark (whose usual journey was to 
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the Granite City, for only on extreme cases 
was it made to Peterhead), for the box in 
which was packed his linen, and many other 
supplies from the hostelry. It also contained 
John Black's epistle, a curiosity in itself as 
regards its orthography and diction, but 
through it ran a vein of true feeling, and 
showed the co-operation of Mrs. Black 
throughout. We have selected one after 
he had been some time in the city, which 
may give the reader some idea of John's 
effort in letter writing. 

'' Black Bull Inn, 

"Tiesday, — 17— . 
" Dearest Dolly, — 

'' Yer mither wis jist sayin' that ye 
was gettin' on geyles at the squeel, an' i hav' 
no doubt but ye will surpris' us a' shortly. 
The brown mere came down yesterday, but 
she was na muckle wrang. There was a 
queer body cam f rae Aberdeen on Fearsday ; 
she was some vrang in her min', and twa fglk 
cam' for her neist day. She spoke some 
times like ither folk, tho' she had a funnie 
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kin' o' a look about her ; she tauls' she ken't 
the Squeel Hill. Charlie has na gotten yer 
shoon done yet, but they will be by neist box. 
The minister is aye speakin' about ye, and 
Wee Kattie was wunnerin' whaur you had 
gean till, an fan yer mither tauld her ye was 
lost, she grat puir thing. We often think 
gej an' lang noo, an' yer mither thinks o' 
comin' in some day. Min' an no forget yer 
stockin's. Ellen is wyvin' ye a new pair. 
Tell Mrs. JafEray that we are baith well, and 
dinna' forget that we are muckle oblidged 
till her for her kindness to you. I kent her 
mony a day sin' — spear if she min's Johnnie 
Craig. Dinna forget yer stockin's neist 
time, and yer light breeks would be the better 
o' a wash. We are both well, thank God for 
it, and trustin' you are enjoyin' the same 
favouer, and with Grod's blessin' frae us baith, 
believe, your father till death, 

" John Black.-' 
The above was a fair specimen of John's 
communications, without any punctuation 
whatever, or division into sentences, and 
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each closing in the same manner, for the 
last sentence seemed to be a set phrase, 
without which they could not have been 
reckoned complete. Each was carefully 
perused by the yoimg Dolerino, read and 
re-read with interest, and preserved by him 
for many a day. 

Pass over a couple of years at the seminary 
just mentioned, when he had grown a stout 
youth, with the choice of entering college 
open to him, aided by a bursary he had been 
fortunate to secure, thus paving his way to a 
hberal education. Could we think that such 
success was anticipated by either Mr. or Mrs. 
Black, when he set out from the hostelry two 
years previous, with the injunction, ** Be sure 
an' vrite laddie, an' aye tell's how ye'r gettin' 
on at the squeel," or that their homely notions 
of learning had led to great expectations 
which had been realised and made known to 
them by himself with boyish pride when he 
forwarded a copy of the Aberdeen Journal, 
setting forth his name marked with a cross, 
at the head of various classes, and also show- 
^*ng him as a successful bursar. 
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Dolerino spent the few days at his dis- 
posal (between his gaining of the bursary 
and opening of the session at College), 
at his home at the hostelry, to ascer- 
tain the wishes of Mr. and Mrs. Black 
personally regarding his future course, and 
if he might pursue his studies further. He 
had no ^eat desire himself for the present, 
and might have foregone his future gain in 
in the way of bursary. What had been his 
hobby in boyhood was none the less even 
now, for he could not ascribe his success as 
a scholar to a determined love of learning — 
he was rather a son of fortune, and she 
seemed to play into his hand. His great 
.desire was that he might be allowed to 
develop his love of art under some master. 
Such an occupation was beyond their com- 
prehension, and he was willing to gratify 
them by going to the University, although 
he might not follow out any of the profes- 
sions sought after by the common students. 
So he decided to pass a few years in the 
seat of learning. 
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We pass over four years of collegiate life, 
nor seek to mingle mth him in the class- 
room or lecture hall, or follow him with 
fellow student or professor. More to our 
purpose is to seek his release from the seat 
of learning and find his own mind honestly 
at work with brush and palette, or linger with 
him during the lengthened vacation, pleasing 
his fancy with the old folks at the inn, reno- 
vating the old pictures or adding more to 
their number. It may not be said that 
Dolerino's time at College was fruitless of 
honor, for when he sought to take leave of 
that benign mother, she was pleased to be- 
stow on him one of her special favors by 
choosing him one of her Artium Magistri. 
He, worthy of the honor, was not merely to 
bear the name, for never was a degree more 
devoutly borne by any of her children when 
they parted from her learned courts than by 
" ' ■ ick. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



DOLERINO'S RETURN AND STUDIO. 



Dolerino has now the honor to return to 
the hostelry, the recipient of a chaplet of 
laurel ; but we may not carry our fancy back 
to Roman or Grecian adornments, though 
such might well find a place in our day, for 
what more worthy might grace the hall than 
the crown of bay that a son had won, or 
what more valued decoration might be worn, 
nay, if we sought to bear it to the grave and 
place it with the relics of him whose right it 
was to wear it would still be valued. Be 
such honor as it may, he takes the place 
of an ordinary passenger on the top of the 
stage coach, spending one ten miles of the 
ride beside the driver, and the remaining six 
miles to the stage of Ellon along with the 
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guard, when lie transfers to the charge of 
Tom Yules' royal tandem to bear him once 
more to the home of his childhood. The 
indulgence to exercise the reins in guiding 
the triple charge to the Black Bull was 
readily granted him by his old friend Tom, 
and thus suppUed with the "ribbons," we 
may look on him as directing his own 
triumph towards the scene of welcome as a 
victor. 

He wished to give the old folks a surprise 
by coming upon them abruptly, for although 
his arrival was expected shortly after quit- 
ting college, it was not looked for so soon. 
Precursors in those days were not borne by 

the lightning's wing, or distance traversed 
by the steeds of thought, days of expectancy 
had always to be borne by the anxious. 
When the approach of the tandem was 
heralded by Charles' horn, there was little 
stirring until they drew up in front of the 
large sign-board, which bore token of 
Dolerino's own brush, for he had re-model- 
led that old device during his last vacation. 
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The host and hostess made their appear- 
ance as the horses drew up. The common 
practice of first saluting the driver, was 
suflBcient cause for excitement and agitation. 
The one who conducted the charge that 
morning engaged their whole attention. 

" Come awa', laddie, come awa', I'm right 
proud o' ye,'' said John, as he caught him 
by both hands on his descent from the 
dickie. Look ye after the passengers, Ellen, 
an' ye, Sandy, Sandy atten' tae the horses." 

These orders were quite unnecessary, for 
there was no great division between master 
and servant in those days ; each held a com- 
mon interest, and that to help with a will. 

Dolerino was next met at the door by 
Eppie in a flutter of excitement, as she 
received his hand with ** Ay, my laddie, my 
kddie,my laddie, sit down, sit down, sit down, 
sit down," as they all entered the hall of the 
inn. " Ay weel, weel, weel, Ellen was just 
sayin' that ye wid be here whan we was na 
expeotin' ye ; weel, weel, weel, weel, I'm just 
a' in a flutter." 
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**I can see that," said Dolerino, "but be 
hushed, we shall have plenty of time yet to 
speak." 

" Oh, my laddie, my laddie, my laddie," 
she repeated again and again. 

At this moment Ellen, the servant-maid, 
came forward to her mistress requesting 
some change that she might settle the score 
with one of the passengers, but Mrs. Black 
could not be troubled by attending to her 
request at the time, and said, ** Just tell him 
to settle next time." 

" But he will not be back again." 

" Never min* then, never min'." 

" Well, he's wantin' a kiss for the change, 
and I'U just gee him't." 

" Just that," said Dolerino, " and I'll need 
twa — ^three from you, Ellen." 

"We'll see about that after," said the 
maid, as she withdrew to the kitchen, and 
no doubt settled with her customer on the 
terms stated. 

The coach having taken its departure, a 
little time sufficed in cooling down the 
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excited feelings of Mrs. Black and restoring 
her to a more moderate exercise of those 
sensitive emotions that she had lately given 
way to. Dolerino in calming down that 
maternal exultation when nature overreaches 
the bounds prescribed by reason, had done 
so by engrossing her attention as much as 
possible and answering all her queries, 
which were both numerous and peculiar. 
John, whose manly nature had not given 
way to such a display, was glad to see the 
efforts of Dolerino so successful. Such ex- 
citement was accounted for by the real 
interest she had of Dolerino at heart, the 
sudden and in a measure unexpected arrival, 
in her own words, " Really, I could na' help 
it, Dolly, tho' it looks daft like," and the 
kind response they received from him, '* I 
know such springs were woke in a well of 
tenderness, and their uncontrolled strength 
shows more sincerity than if they had been 
led into channels of ceremony." 

Dolerino, now in opening manhood, from 
the training and associations he had received 
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was attractive both in person and manner. 
His s tat are ratlier above the ordinary- 
height, and Trell-knit frame, agility of 
action, and decision of eye, marked him 
apart from the common mould. Those deep 
set eyes, surmounted by heavy eyebrows, if 
used in anger might carry terror in their 
glance, but they were seldom thus exercised, 
and rather appeared to bear affection and 
tenderness in their lustrous orbs. His nose 
slightly aquiline, and dark black hair, were 
perhaps traits of his foreign nationality. Add 
the deportment of a gentleman, unrestrained 
and pleasant bearing, suiting himself with 
ease to any circumstance, and we have the 
ideal of our hero presented to the mind's 
eye. 

When it became known at the manse that 
Dolerino had arrived, the minister sent a 
note to the inn, congratulating him on his 
success, and requesting him to come over 
and spend an evening as soon as he might 
find it convenient. This visit was paid in 
due course, and many other pleasant even- 
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ings were afterwards passed by him there, 
affording an agreeable change from hours 
spent at the hostelry, which were anything 
but classical. 

Dolerino at the Manse could meet with 
an elevated and refined company, and 
doubtless the society of the well-educa- 
ted daughters of Mr. Brown made these 
visits more pleasant and agreeable. These 
ladies, four in number, named respectively, 
Ellen, Maggie, Mary, and Catherine, two of 
whom were his seniors, but no intention of 
making selection at this point may be enter- 
tained, nor in any way anticipated by his 
frequent visits to the manse. Such conver- 
sation as Mr. Brown* s company afforded was 
rarely to be met with in an outlying rural 
parish like that of Longside, where educa- 
tion was almost represented in the hallowed 
grove of the ministry, and few of the female 
sex had other than the simplest rudiments in 
that way. Ellen was the one who had toyed 
with his infant frame — alluded to in the early 
part of the tale — and Maggie, the one who 
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had envied that office and was displeased 
that her sister received such preferment. 
The others, Mary and Catherine, his juniors, 
Tvere amiable and graceful young ladies, 
whose accomphshments were worthy of the 
highest admu'ation and respect ; nor was 
Dolerino bhnd to such excellence in his re- 
peated visits. The whole family were worthy 
of a parson's home, free and unaffected, 
graceful and becoming in all their actions ; 
a happy and wise discretion in all their 
ways gave them a precedence that was 
justly merited. 

Dolerino's taste and love for the artistic 
served to ward off the languor that the want 
of society might cause. A loft or attic 
of the inn which had been used as a lumber 
room he set apart for his studio. With the 
help of the new carpenter (who had taken 
the place of Charles Rennie), an easel was 
easily put together, and the other require- 
ments of art readily obtained by the carrier. 

When little more than a week at the inn 
the happy thought of occupying his leisure 
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time in this way occurred to him and he set 
to adopting it. During his time at college 
he had encouraged the desire, sought the 
association and received instructions from 
the followers of art in the city ; he had ad- 
vanced in the use of colors, and application 
of light and shade. These acquirements 
— ^his eye was the refiex of them, al- 
though he had much yet to learn : they 
were the particles of appreciation which 
combined serve to please, and which exercise 
and cultivation only secure. His ardent love 
for painting had often led him into the 
society of painters and access to various 
master works of art. Such, doubtless, in- 
creased his strong desire to associate his 
name with art, and had a powerful influence 
over the loneliness of his situation, the 
strength which ennerves determination when 
a higher point must be gained before one can 
realize the beauties of the scene. 

We are not, however, to develop an artist 
by the flash of a sunbeam, and must take a 
more homely view of Dolerino seated by his 
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easel, with palette and bnish, transferring 
the work of another; or led by fancy to 
some sylvan spot in the district engaged at 
the canvas that he might effect a similitude 
between nature and his handiwork. The inn 
was made the repository of many of his 
earlier touches ; its walls so hung, how dif- 
ferent from the old arrangement prior to the 
days of the artistic Dolerino, when two com- 
panion pictures of homely design and exe- 
cution were suflicient garniture for the hall. 
These set forth " The Start " of the stage 
coach from a point ill to define, and " Behind 
Time," representing a coach and four at full 
speed, endeavouring to make up for the pre- 
cious minutes lost by the way. The kitchen, 
also, in the earlier days of the inn^ set forth 
an attempt which had been justly excluded 
from the hall, the representation of some 
horse marked with the name of ** Smiler," 
no doubt a valued animal when John had 
been at the expense to memorize it in color. 
To consider it a likeness required great 
stretch of the imagination, for John himself, 
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before it had been consigned to the place it 
held, had said " That it was as Uke Katty 
McCombie's coo as it was like ' Smiler'," and 
his judgment was really not far amiss. We 
can only regard it as an attempt at something 
of the horse kind, standing upon a deal 
board for ground, into which were stuck 
something hke brooms for trees. 

The walls, now hung with so many touches 
from Dolerino's brush, appeared rather out 
of place for a wayside inn. On entering the 
hall, it was more like an artist's studio, or ex- 
hibition of paintings, than the common resort 
or put up of the casual traveller. Such it 
Tvras, however ; and the many pictures which 
graced the walls only represented the touches 
of one who was yet a novice to fame, and that 
they were the works of time, occupied with 
the object that he might some day find him- 
self entered in her precious lists. Many 
a scene was there that the curious might 
easily satisfy themselves with the truthful- 
ness of their representation by the exercise 
of an easy walk from the hall (not scenes in 
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Switzerland, ^c, fancy fed) where they 
hung. 

We cannot overlook his handiT\f^ork on the 
outside of the building, his touching up of 
the Old BuUj which we have alluded to 
before as having stood the storm for 
many a year, standing upon a similar deal 
board ground as that of the favorite horse 
with a few broom stick trees in the back 
groimd, for it had been executed by 
the same rude artist. The bull now ap- 
peared another creature altogether ; while 
the perspective represented a well-known 
scene of the district, at once suggestive 
to the beholder. Dolerino had also deemed 
it unnecessary as well as superfluous that 
the name of the inn should be set forth 
as in the days of its predecessor. 

The works of art executed by Dolerino 
were not in every case those of solitude, for 
there were fair forms to admire and praise 
his efforts as he progressed with them. The 
young ladies of the Manse often found their 
way to his studio, not alone to admire his 
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pictures or share his conversation; they 
likewise acquired that love for the art, which 
the association with the rarer gifted influence 
over those less favored, who view such gifts 
as points of excellence. They may come at 
first with a desire only to admire what they 
deem impossible themselves to execute, yet 
are led by the charm of their admiration to 
imitate and derive pleasure by the effort. 
The gentle daughters of the minister, whose 
cultivated tastes first led them to the studio 
of Dolerino that they might see his paintings, 
Tvere so influenced by repeated visits that 
they were often occupied themselves, with 
palette and brush, transferring to canvas 
the scenes that their fancy had selected. 
"When executed, these were submitted to 
Dolerino's lenient criticism, who always 
found some portion of their handiwork 
Tvorthy of praise. With such fair attend- 
ants to art ready to extol his productions, 
although he might trace errors in their 
judgment and they might see much in their 
own efforts which he had commended un- 
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worthily ; yet these flatteries were influential 
to aU, and gave ardency to work, and spirit 
to carry it on, for without approbation even 
the enthusiastic Dolerino might have found 
it dull and heavy had not tJie ministering 
angels lent their aid. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



DOLERINO'S PICTURES AND RESOLUTION, 



Dolerino persevered that he might bring 
his paintings up to a certain standard; a 
self -approval of which every artist has his 
own, a degree when attained that gratifies 
and emboldens him to come forward and 
submit his works for the judgment of 
others. He was, himself, the hardest critic 
in his own studio; although his paintings ap- 
peared faultless to the rustic eye, he could 
detect in them a something their unskilled 
vision was unable to discover, and to gain a 
mastery over such was the secret of his 
continued application. Assiduously he 
prosecuted the study, not altogether as 
a labor laden with pleasxire, but rather 
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as a task that tried his energies to the 
utmost, that he might surmount and con- 
quer the obstacles in the way. Ex- 
perience is the proper school to fit us 
arightly for the rough road; although 
smooth and paved ways are laid out, they 
are for the weak and feeble. Turn not back 
although a stumble is made ; it is scarcely 
possible to reach an eminence from a low 
level without encountering difficulties, moun- 
tain peaks are ever jagged and rugged, so 
the heights of fame present similar impedi- 
ments. 

A whole year had been devoted by 
Dolerino in cultivating and improving his 
power in delineation of the beautiful at that 
retreat apart from where his skill might be 
appreciated, and the encouragement to 
genius held out as the smiling star of 
admiration. His struggle in the studio at 
the inn for that period might lead him to ex- 
pect great reward when he came forth with 
his labors in secret, that flowers thus cul- 
tivated would be fruitful of success in 
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the open field of art. So he resolved to 
test the value of them by removing his 
choice productions to the Granite City, and 
placing them in the studios of some artists 
there. His intention was not. so much for 
their disposal as to gain the opinion of 
artists regarding their merit, yet he had 
stated to the gentlemen who allowed them a 
place in their studios that if such prices were 
obtainable as they considered worthy of 
acceptance they might be sold. 

Dolerino frequenting the repositories might 
hear the words of approval bestowed on his 
labors or learn the short-comings he had 
made. Oftener the words of appreciation fell 
on his ear than otherwise, for they were not 
touches of a moment, but the pleasant idols 
of one rarely gifted. The paintings thus 
preferred represented touches of district 
scenery — the " Bullars of Buchan " and the 
" Castles of Inverugie and Ravenscraig." 
There was a natural grandeur in the former 
that seemed to increase as the eye rested on it, 
and woke the subject set forth; the foaming 
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waters at plaj among the perf arations of the 
insulated mass of rock it represented. The 
other two mentioned were trae delineations 
of venerable piles, where the elements of 
nature seemed at rest, yet there was a 
master touch in their quiet, though his sub- 
jects of action were more admired than his 
repose. A few others of smaller compass 
were also from his brush, the pleasant 
shelters of fancy by the river's path, such 
nooks as the naiads or fairies might covet for 
their pastimes. 

His paintings presented to the public 
eye, found many admirers and received 
favor from connoisseurs whose skill and 
appreciation placed them as judges in the fine 
arts. There are points in the works of genius 
common to themselves or the artist producing 
them, and their keen eye found in the paint- 
ings of Dolerino some points that were his 
own, and trusting that some day his fame 
might see the light in happier tints, when 
he might bestow less care in execution, 
they were disposed to become posses- 
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sors of them. There was an eye to business 
in the purchase as well as appreciation of 
the artist's skill which may not be enlarged 
upon. 

They had placed a value on the works of 
Dolerino, the same had been intimated to 
him, and although willing to part with them, 
he was persuaded not to do so until brought 
more into public notice. He had seen the 
carrier and mentioned to him the value set 
upon them, which quite surprised Sandy. To 
say that twenty guineas had been offered for 
one of the castle pictures was more than he 
could comprehend. 

" Shiffin's, ye mean," said the carrier. 

" There is a higher value set upon paint- 
ings than you are aware, Sandy.'* 

"Faith, I beheve ye, if that's the case, 
man, ye should hae taen 't." 

" I can get the price any day." 

•* Well, that's extraordinar' ! Well, Dolly, 
rU gie' ye some idea o' bargain makin'. If 
they're ony way anxious, just gie them a 
week an' double the price ; the next day 
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raifie it a pound or twa, the next the same ; 
then mint tae take it awa', be firm a' the 
time, an' Fll wadger my Ing ye'll spht the 
difference. Man, there's something in coupin' . 
WilUe Wallace ken't fine ; I was wantin' his 
horse, and that's how he sair't me, for if I 
had bought the horse at first it would hae 
been a five poun' note in my pouch." 

Dolerino admitted to Sandy that ^^ Bought 
wit was best," although the maxims laid 
down by him were not so apphcable in his 
case as in the selling of a horse. He re- 
quested the carrier to inform Mrs. Black of 
the price that had been placed upon and 
offered for his paintings, who readily con- 
sented to communicate such information, 
for nothing pleased bim more than to be the 
messenger of success, and especially that of 
Dolerino, who was one of his favorites. 

While Dolerino remained in Aberdeen, 
gaining opinions regarding his own produc- 
tions, he was frequently in the society of 
artists, and led into such repositories of art 
as were in and around the city. It was f ortu- 
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nate lie was led into these stores of excellence, 
for in them he could discover his own diverg- 
ence from the ghttering path that had led 
others to distinction. We may not presume 
to place the works of Dolerino in the first line 
of excellence, yet there was in his productions 
a touch of genius that might bear him to a 
point of honor. 

He had disposed of some paintings at 
prices far above those first offered, which 
were rather offers by picture mongers to 
catch the early works of artists, than the 
love or value they placed upon them. After 
a month, much occupied with the followers 
of art, Doldrino returned again to the 
hostelry. As before, conveyed there with 
the honors of college, on this occasion no 
less welcome was he to the home of his 
childhood, for he had in a measure won addi- 
tional laurels to the wreath. 

He had not parted with the " BuUars of 
Buchan,'* but brought back that picture to 
the iim in compUance with the wish of Mrs. 
Black. Her request was made known by 
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the carrier, while in Aberdeen, or, as Sandy 
put it, quoting her own words, " Tell him 
nae to part wi* the ' Bullars,' for if it is 
worth thirty guineas to ony, it is worth 
sax timea that to me, an* he mauna' part 
wi't." 

Back again at the inn, the form^ scene 
of his labors, we may now look on the 
aspiring Dolerino centred in a brighter light 
and pursuing higher aims than before. His 
associations of late were powerful influences, 
and now to gain a point of excellence which 
his imagination had created seemed the object 
of hia existence. 

From the trinkets and book left him as a 
mother's residue he always entertained the 
opinion tliat hia nationality was on the Con- 
tinent, and his features seemed to strengthen 
that opinion. The book being in Spanish, 
readily suggested Spain as the land of his 
although the adoption of this countay 
not be easily cast aside. The cross 
tsary also gave token of his mother 
iJthough he had adopted that of his 
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foundling guide. The rings might be the 
production of any country, and could not 
mark any feature in the history or nation- 
ality of a parent, but they were costly orna- 
ments whoever wore them. One of the 
rings he had selected, and intended to 
wear it for the sake of one to him un- 
known, and around whose history there 
seemed to be a veil drawn that might 
never be removed, save on the great day 
when aU secrets shaU become known. On 
it four characters were engraved, " M. C, 
a L.," but who could divine the person or 
persons represented by the first two ; he, she, 
or they might, by this time, sleep the sweet 
sleep of Leanor, whom he never knew as a 
mother, but beheved her his uteruue parent, 
Spain was apparently the country of his 
father, and he was not the son of a peasant ; 
but to fret his time on genealogy, or trace 
the pedigree of his ancestors, was a se- 
condary object with Dolerino. He had 
had his own share of comfort, ay, and 
much honor added to his name, fame that 
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his own efforts had won; still, if there is 
such a mystery about the life of any one 
there is a desire to fathom it. 

Dolerino desired and decided to visit the 
Continent, more with a view to the further- 
ance of his art than that he might be able to 
establish family connection. His decision to 
pay an eM-ly visit to Spain was not altogether 
from its being the land that had produced 
•Velasquez and tMurillo, but also that he 
might view the country which he considered 
to have ties' upon him as mentioned. We 
may not sketch oat a route for the young 
artist, all that may be said was that he inten- 
ded to land in France, where he would find 
much to admire in the stores and nurseries 
of early art, placed in her sacred cathedrals, 
palaces, and mansions. The change of scene 
might well call forth his skill and talent, but 
we may not add more while he is merely pre- 
iindertake his journey. 
8 to the Continent were not so 
formed as they are now. The 

im UN, diwl IWD. t Bon ISIT, dlsd 1«SI. 
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lagging means of transit, as shown by the 
stage coach, was equally borne out by the 
means of navigation, and the postal arrange- 
ments were ill-conducted by the Continental 
countries then, so that some time would 
elapse before word of his arrival would 
reach them. So represented by him, the 
good folks of the inn were willing to 
wait the turn of tide to bring them word; 
willing to suffer and sacrifice much that 
he might be the gainer, as they could 
not ask him to withdraw from so noble a 
project. 

He sought, however, to impress on them 
what was not only the suspense . they 
might be subjected to, but something 
quite different, which he felt would be held 
as important by them, and scarcely knew how 
to approach them on the subject. It was 
that he might be allowed in the meantime to 
drop the surname of Black. He knew what 
such would create in their minds; that perhaps 
he wished to take leave of them altogether ; 
that they were not considered worthy of his 
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Temaming with them and the like, so it -was 
not an ea^ task for him to persuade them 
to think otherwise, by setting forth the ad- 
vantages to be derived. By the adoption of 
Dolerino as a somame, he would readier gain 
access in virions ways abroad, when there was 
an amonnt of jealousy in the rival countries 
that' had already shown itself in open warfare 
and was now on the verge of hostihties ; 
that it might be the means of arriving at his 
true parentage, as also its assimilation with 
the names borne by the elder masters. 
These reasons were adduced but were not 
received favorably. The first instance was 
casting his life into danger, the second tear- 
ing himself from them, and the latter a 
whim. 

Dolerino considered that by such a course 
there was a likelihood of arriving at his true 
history, and felt disposed to adopt it. 
aentioned the matter several 
fr. Brown, who, although ho 
posed to interfere in a matter 
eaUy out of his province, did not 
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altogether dissuade him from its adoption. 
He knew Dolerino's power as a scholar, and 
that the change of name would not be em- 
ployed to further any base design. It was 
hard for him to persuade the folks of the inn, 
but his adopting the name for its similarity 
to those borne by the fathers of art seemed 
to be the most agreeable to solye the diffi- 
culty. At length he broached the subject 
to them by this means, that the alteration of 
name would be necessary, without com- 
municating to them the full importance he 
attached to it, which was a matter of com- 
ment between themselves after he withdrew. 

John maintained that if he did well, it 
mattered little whether he was called by the 
name of Dolerino or Black, but preferring 
the one for the other was not so easily to be 
surmounted. 

*'It will never do, Eppie," said John, 
'^ and I will never give my consent tae sic' 
a vagrant whim," 

" Well, John, I think he canna' forget 's, 
and he's ta'en muckle upo' himsel'." 
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" The like was never heard o' ; its little 
short o* slightin' us ; sae ill deserved." 

" There may be something tho' in what the 
laddie says that we can but ill judge.'* 

"I winner to hear ye, ouman', tae trifle 
sae wi' his name." 

"Ye canna' bin' him down hke a horse 
tae a sta' ; and favor is easier coaxed than 
luggit, John." 

" Well, he can never forget us, Eppie, and 
altho' it is a whim, it's maybe better to let 
him hae't than strive." 

" Fanglet things aften make fools o' sen- 
sible folk, whan they come to be heard by 
the public, and really I canna' think nae less 
o' Dolerino than I did o' Dolerino Black." 

"Well, we'se let the laddie get his w'y, 
an' I'm sure he'll nae forget us." 

" That's really the best w'y, John, for 
isn't it in the Scriptures, * Whan in Rome ye 
maun dae as the Romans dae,' sae he will 
maybe be necessitated to dae that, tho' we 
dinna' ken." 

" Troth, ye're right after a', Eppie, for 
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painters hae queer notions. Jist the other 
day I was readin* in ane o' his books, that 
ane ca'd his son after an angel/* 

" I tell ye that," which was a favorite 
expression of Eppie's, and which, in a 
measure, brought about their concihation. 

This question settled, the artist's mind was ^ 
at rest. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

AT THE MiNSE AND POT. 

The compliance of Mr. and Mrs. Black 
to Dolerino's project, actuated him in taking 
preparatory steps to^cany it out by visiting 
his friends and acquaintances in the district, 
and the associates and* companions he had 
formed during his stay in the Granite City. 
He received the congratulations and kind 
wishes of all he favored with a call, from what- 
ever point in the circle of his friendship he held 
them, they were pleased to comphment him 
on the grand object he had in view. His 
„^:^+;^ friends admired his strength and 
ination of purpose ; from what they 
ilready of his powers, they were im- 
l that such a pOgrimage would not be 
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made in vain, and art would be enriched by 
an association with the elder masters. Con- 
sidering that whatever was done in the way 
of encouragement would be rewarded, they 
readily aided him in various ways, that he 
might gain access to the great works of art 
in the repositories of the Continent, and 
letters of introduction were freely given 
him to the various seats of learning by the 
professors of the University. These expres- 
sions of goodwiU and favor were valued by 
their recipient and served to spur him on in 
his laudable project. 

The day at length was fixed for his depar- 
ture. A cursory call was not sufficient to 
give his friends at the Manse ; he made 
frequent visits there, and two days before 
leaving it was arranged he should spend the 
evening with them. Mr. and Mrs. Black 
were also invited. 

In bringing forward this evening, we meet 
them in the select company of the parson's 
household, with whom they were very 
familiar. Mr. and Mrs. Black arriving 
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were introduced into the parlour where 
Mrs. Brown and the young ladies were 
ready to receive them. As they had 
arrived before Dolerino, the time of waiting 
was relieved by showing the later produc- 
tions by the young ladies in the' artistic. 
The fair producers in showing their efforts 
were invariably disposed to give the honor 
to Dolerino, who had bestowed so much 
time and taken such trouble to aid them. 
The proposed journey and the gain to be 
derived from it was sufficient topic for con- 
versation until the artist himself joined the 
company. 

Ushered into the dining room we note the 

table display ; some touches of the young 

ladies' artistic skill in the arrangement and 

garniture of the table. The tasteful order 

of choice bouquets and flowers they had 

,ted, and the centre piece, which had 

ihe work of Catherine, the youngest 

fcer, representing the bust of art — ^from 

a casque the classic female face was - 

, and side by side lay the palette, 
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brushes and easel, on whicli was placed a 
neat landscape, the work of the young lady. 
If it be true that we are fed by the eye as 
well as the taste, there was in the arrange- 
ment set forth on that table what might 
favor those who are pleased to think so ; 
at least, there was what might please the one 
and satisfy the other. 

That meeting was not burdened with the 
sadness of parting, for Mr. Brown was as 
hearty an individual at table as could be 
found in the whole parish. His genial man- 
ner and fund of anecdote, as the night 
drove on, kept laughter leaping round the 
table, while the droll humour of Mr. Black 
was equally responsive to the parson's tale. 
The ladies did not represent silence at the 
mirthful board, for they were ready punsters, 
which Dolerino endeavored to show to advan- 
tage and sometimes grace with a spark of 
originality. 

While they were preparing the convivial 
elements, Dolerino retired with the young 
ladies. In their absence Mr. Brown sought 
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to indulge in a little oratory, toasting over 
his toddy, which was as warmly received as 
the Hquor, an agreeable indulgence. 

" My beat of friends," said he, " I would 
impress you that it is impossible for Dolerino 
to forget us in following out the arts, we 
must ever be before him ; two as standing 
colors as ever graced his palette, though were 
it put to this (holding up the glass), and the 
amount questioned, I doubt Willie Reid 
would more than master us all. In wishing 
Dolerino success, I was going to say that we 
might be willing to make Black White, and 
Brown Grey, but we are both that already 
(touching his head). However, let us not 
forget that the hquor is getting cold. 
Success to Dolerino and a safe return." 

After a feast of happy table-talk, the 
company parted for the Black Bull, which 
was to be the scene of another convivial on 
lowing evening as " Dolerino's Foy." 
Brown promised to come for a short 
,t the commencement of it, but as it 
not be so prescribed as their homely 
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meeting, and his presence might retard them 
in the exercises of terpsicbore, he would not 
remain. The young ladies of the Manse were 
to be there, and many others whose graces 
we may not intrude on. Some gentlemen of 
Dolerino's acquaintance from Aberdeen were 
expected, and a goodly number from the 
district. 

Mrs. Black, admiring the order and 
arrangement of the table set forth at the 
Manse, requested the kindness of the young 
ladies to come over and superintend her dis- 
play and arrangement at the inn. The 
Misses Brown readily placed their services 
at her disposal, knowing that there would be 
some of the company who would appreciate 
their efforts at decoration. Dolerino had 
not kept this matter a secret from them, 
that the learned gentlemen from Aberdeen 
were already aware they would be present, 
aAd that pleasing results might follow their 
meeting in company. This was a little secret 
that their own favors might win, and the 
exercise of their skill might not be over- 
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looked by the gentleman referred to. So 
they await the morrow and mark its happy 
dawn. 

Early as the light of morning stole into 
the quiet home of the Manse the young ladies 
were at work in devising representations to 
find a place on the table of the hostelry in 
honor of Dolerino. Bach sought to produce 
some work in which the imaginative powers 
were set forth. They had after various 
attempts succeeded in producing four pleas- 
ing illustrations of their skill, setting forth 
the fine arts. Ellen made sculpture her 
study, where the mallet and chisel by the 
model lay ; Maggie, in her effort at music, 
brought forth the harp and guitar, shaded 
by a pillar, on which a nightingale had 
perched, to give effect to her design ; Mary, 
in poetry, brought the lyre and scroU ; while 
Catherine, pleased with her former effort of 
y, was not the least ingenious nor 
it admired, and gave completeness to 
ign and companion to scidpture at the 
e end of the table. These efforts 
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were early conveyed to the inn, each lady 
taking her own production that it might be 
set with advantage. 

These designs brought and some re- 
arrangements made by the ladies quite 
transformed the board, as if the wand of 
enchantment had been cast over it. Little 
other occupied the minds of the host and 
hostess on that day than the amount of 
display they could make in Dolerino's honor. 
Such an event had never taken place in the 
history of the Black Bull, and seldom was 
such an occurrence in the parish. The rich 
display of the table was a pleasant introduc- 
tion to the good things, nor did the enter- 
tainment terminate with eating and drinking, 
for dance and song supplemented the festive 
board. If music comes by handicraft, it did 
in the case of the joiners, for the one who had 
supplanted Charles Rennie was also a fol- 
lower of that art, he could perform on the 
violin and had undertaken to discourse 
music for the dance. 

How different was the appearance of the 
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hall in honor of this event from what it 
appeared some twenty years before, as the 
scene of conviviality, when Dolerino was first 
introduced into the company then assembled. 
The two rude pictures, all the adornment of 
its walls then, would ill compare with the 
paintings that now graced them, and the 
arrangement of the board then might as ill 
correspond with the present order and skill 
displayed. 

Numerous guests have arrived and are 
still arriving. Two of their number we first 
met on the evening already referred to, Com- 
modore and Mrs. Murray, and along with 
them the two ■ Misses Murray, the young 
ladies from the Manse, the parson, and 
various others of both sexes. Those pre- 
sent were but awaiting the arrival of the 
coach that the company might be complete. 
TUfl nound of the horn, heard in good time, 
ere were no hindrances on that day if 
irses and wheels kept their place. So 
rival of the coach brought the gentje- 
rom the Granito City as guests, and its 
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departure again from the inn allowed the 
company to proceed with the festivities, 

A blessing being asked by Mr. Brown, the 
hospitality of John Black was again shown 
on this occasion bounteous as ever. After 
the substantial fare had taken its course, the 
minister caUed for a hearing, and spoke at 
length on the compKment conferred on him 
to bring forward the toast of the evening, 
" Dolerino's success," that h^ who was a 
favored son might ever receive the protec- 
tion awarded the great and good in all his 
wanderings, and again safely return to 
show forth the noble gifts with which he had 
been endowed, and rich rewards to crown 
his perseverance. He called on all present 
to pledge the toast of " Success and safe 
return to Dolerino." All drank to that 
toast. Dolerino thanked the parson and 
those who had pledged his sentiments, in 
reply. Toasts of the host, strangers present, 
and we might even add, " The king that's 
o'er the water," had all gone the round, 
when a change in the character of the f estivi« 
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ties was apparent. "We here allude to the 
feats of terpsichore ; a place had been set 
apart in anticipation of the exercise. The 
parson took leave that the company might 
have full freedom to the dance, and as he did 
so, assured them that it was his coat and 
collar that he was against, and not the 
dancing, for in heart he could trip as lightly 
as any. So said Mr. Brown, but he was not 
permitted to go nntU he graced the floor by 
taking part in the opening reel, -coat, collar 
and all. 

The mirthful exercise continued in which 

all took part, John and Eppie Black both 

dancing as hghtly as if they had been 

twenty-fives. The ladies were pleasing rivals 

of the sterner element that evening on 

the dancing floor. The Commodore often 

took part, for he had all the characteristics 

of a son of Neptune, and in rehef to the 

' 3 singly took the floor to perform 

le many gigs that the fondlings of 

od create. When the spirit of the 

lad so far advanced he made known 
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to them that he had also shared in the teach- 
ings of another muse by mounting the raised 
platform, where the fiddler was seated, and 
accepting his office, that he might participate 
in the dance. The Commodore was a skilful 
hand on the vioHn, and took the company 
by surprise as he fingered the strings so 
lightly and produced sounds so pleasing to 
the ear, that the former artwte^s efforts 
seemed at a discount so long as he plyed 
the bow. 

The ladies favored the company with 
many pleasing songs, and, while foUowing up 
their tendencies towards the outlawed king, 
the elder Miss Murray thrilled the hearts of 
all by her rendering of Lady Keith's song, 
" The day our King comes o^er the water.^^ 

The event of Dolerino's Foy we must bear 
in mind occurred in the early part of the year 
of 1745, when the attachment to the exiled 
Stuarts was strong, and high hopes of their 
restoration entertained. Commodore Miu-ray, 
whom we have brought before the reader, 
although he had served under the ruhng 
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sovereign, was at heart a Jacobite. "We may 
not supply reasons to account for his attach- 
ment towards the exiles, although he had 
grievances enough, by being so long deprived 
of liberty in early life, which was reaUy more 
substantia] grounds than many had who 
favored their cause. There had already 
been an attempt made to restore the suc- 
cession of the exiles, and rumours were again 
abroad that another attempt was to be made 
to re-instate them on the throne. In view 
of this anticipated insurrection, the Com- 
modore had resolved to proceed to the Conti- 
nent, that he might be free from engaging 
against the dethroned Stuarts, with whom 
his sympathies lay. Ascertaining that Dol- 
erino was also to proceed thither, the plea- 
sure of company suggested his carrying it 
into effect speedier than he otherwise might 
have done. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE DBPABTUBB (STORY OP " THE TEUQtJHIT **)• 

A passage to the Continent in tlisse stirr- 
ing times was not so easily made. The de- 
parture from this country had to be taken 
under cover, and on board some smuggling 
craft, for every departure from Scotland was 
looked on with a jealous eye, if encountered 
by the king's cruisers, as it was too well 
known secret intrigues were carried on 
with the French court, regarding the pro- 
jected invasion. The time required was 
not only long and tedious then, if performed 
by strict nautical rules, but the direct 
course required to be so often deviated 
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from to avoid danger, tliat really no defi- 
nite time could be reckoned upon as regards 
arrival at any destination. The appearance 
of every sail at a distance was suggestive of 
a new tack, which required, a sharp look- 
out to be kept, and the telling effects of 
wind and tide were also to be taken into 
account before such a calculation could be 
arrived at. 

The foresight of the Commodore in the 
selection of a vessel able to contend with the 
elements and bear up against these hazards 
was of the utmost value to anyone so un- 
skilled in these points as Dolerino. Happy 
for him that the old son of the sea-god had 
also decided to make a trip to the Continent 
at the same time. The company of the 
young ladies would also tend to make the 
voyage more pleasant, and many other ad- 
vantages be derived from the society and 
acquaintance of the party that otherwise 
would have been so different along with 
a crew of strangers, for the most part speak- 
ing a broken and mixed tongue that required 
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«ome effort to arrive at the meaning of their 
simplest expressions. 

The rigom- with which the Hanoverians 
sought at this time to exact the various taxes 
in the northern portion of the island from 
those who really looked on their payment as 
an injustice altogether — the work of a high- 
handed policy that they had been subjected 
to ever since the death of Queen Anne. The 
Scots, looking upon these taxes as such, gave 
ample opportunities for the Dutch to prose- 
cute the illegal traffic of smuggling on the 
coast, so much so that many a merchant's 
store was but a repository for contraband 
goods. To secure a passage on board these 
Dutch vessels would readily be obtained by 
requesting one of these merchants to do so, 
who would arrange time and place for its 
occurrence. So the time and place for 
departure of the company referred to had 
been fixed for the night after the Foy of 
Dolerino, at no great distance from Inverugie. 
The carrier had previously conveyed the 
packages of the party and placed them in 
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the custody of Bicker, the fisherman, with all 
the necessary instructions regarding their 
removal. Bicker's occupation was really 
more than pulling fish out of the sea, as we 
have seen before. Engaged as we now find 
him was not the only dealings he had with 
these foreign vessels, for he, in a double 
sense aided both in discharging of contraband 
goods and disposing of them. In this case 
he was to aid the party to the craft intended 
to carry them across to the Continent. 

Daring the day Dolerino had parted with 
the gentlemen of the Granite City who 
shared in the festivities of the previous 
night, and taken leave of many other friends 
who stayed at easy distance from the hos- 
telry. The dusk of evening was now com- 
ing on ; the time approaching for taking 
leave of the old inn. How much would 
Mrs. Black have sacrifioed on that occasion 
oapany him. The absence and the 
such a course were before her, for 
. the true link of maternity by length 
iiatiop. A journey to the continent 
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then cannot be regarded as it is noTf-a-daya 
in this country; at that time it was a 
hazardous undertaking and required utmost 
caution to ensure safety. Dolerino, as he 
listened to the kind and parental injunctions 
of John and Eppie Black, ere he left the old 
domicile of so many early associations, gave 
tokens of nature telling her own tale in her 
own way, as tears trickled down his cheeks 
and faltering words bespoke his inmost 
nature. Promises were made by him, truly 
with love equivalent to the tenderest ties of 
being, as he took leave of them with fondly- 
cherished hopes of returning again to them 
and to the inn as his home. 

The Commodore, his lady, and the two 
Misses called at the hostelry to bid good-bye 
also, and that they might gain the company 
of Dolerino. This_call was the summons for 
separation, and although he was anxious to 
take his departure its approach was reflec- 
tive, but the object of his life had to be 
undertaken. Mr. and Mrs. Black, as they 
parted in the court-yard, wished him " God 

Q 
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speed and safe return," and witli burdened 
hearts retraced their steps hack to the inn,, 
to gain such comfort and solace as nature 
might afford them. Dolerino cast a longing 
look on the old domicile, and his eyes rested 
on it until lost in the darkness of the night. 
They drove some distance in the conveyance 
that the Commodore had, and after allowing 
a short distance for them to walk to the 
shore, sent it back in charge of the driver. 

Reaching the shore the company soon 
observed the fisherman, who was on the 
out-look for them. He had all their pack- 
ages by this time in his boat, in which were 
many secret places, doubtless otherwise used 
for the stowage of smuggled goods, for Old 
Bicker carried on such traffic, and was by 
many known as the Dutchman's Friend. 
Before they arrived, he had perceived the 
vessel and given signal in acknowledgment 
" ''ttle to be suspected sign of striking 
with the *flint and Jleerish, which 
im for a code of various meanings. 
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The company, 'after partaking of a glass 
of Bicker's Holland cheer, for he had 
always a good supply of it, that had never 
faced the exciseman, gave him guerdon for 
his trouble and labor. From the fisherman's 
hut they were soon led to the beach, where 
his boat appeared in readiness to convey 
them to the Dutch craft. With Uttle bustle 
the company took their place in his yawl, 
while Bicker and the Commodore manned 
the oars. Guided by the former, while their 
course was well directed towards the vessel, 
and the caution of as little sound to be 
made as possible by the company until 
they gained sufficient distance from the 
shore so as to be out of hearing, when 
the oar was applied more vigorously, and 
their progress through the briny element 
became more effective, and restrictions no 
longer placed upon them. 

Old Bicker, knowing that he might com- 
municate freely, commenced by assuring them 
that they had been very fortunate in securing 
the service of as speedy a craft as ever brought 
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a flask of Hollands to the country. He con- 
tinued, " She 's nae mair a foreigner than a 
*fleuk is to a sand bank, but only changes her 
color to suit her purpose. Mair I'll tell you, 
she was built no a bunner miles frae this, and 
has carrit the bell o' mony a winfa', an' 
shook her tail like a saucy codlin' at a sour 
bait tae mony a king's cutter, kennin' that 
she had baith sea room and supple 6ns ; an' 
could dee as she liki't for a' the revenge that 
they stinkin' English trash coidd tak'. Ay, 
an' faith, Van Sansbuckher, her captain, is as 
kind a hearted ane as ever I cam' across, 
sae ye can be sure that ye'U be baith com- 
fortable and free frae harm wi' him. I saw 
yer toastin' the night, and I ken that I am 
wi' frien's ; sae, to tell ye truth. Commodore, 
she is commandit by Oor Sanny, wha has 
mair than paid the "t TeuquMt " a bunner times 
ower, ay, and I'll dae't a himner times again 
iir cursed English spite." An enquiry 
by the Commodore as to what the 
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" Teuquhit " referred to, brought out from the 
fisherman what he considered good grounds 
for aiding the practice of smuggling and 
what he had characterised as cursed EngUsh 
spite. Bicker was in the proper communica- 
tive key when he gave them the story of the 
" Teuquhit.'' 

" Oh ! I thought ye would hae heard about 
it. Well, ever since ' the fifteen,' tho' I did 
nae take part in it, Oor Jamie did, and he had 
the diel's luck at Preston, sae they sal' him 
ower. as a slave to the West Indies, but he 
was Scotch enough to fin' his way hame 
again. He tald me sae money queer stories 
o' his hardships that I can scarcely look an 
Englishman i' the face without being fain to 
draw bluid frae it. Then whan they English 
creatures got us un'er their thum' by that 
misfortune they began their tax hftin', and 
sent thing-imi-derry the ganger — ^what's his 
name ? Oh ! it does na' matter — down tae 
our quarter, wi' a' his whirUgiggs o* non- 
sense^ thinkin' that we would min' him. Puir 
creatur'^ he was maybe ^ght afiber a', bu4) his 
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ain folk war nae sae very kin' to liiin in the 
hinner en', for he had to beg his bread frae 
them that he harass' t sae sair, in be wye o' 
deein' his duty tae his English maisters. 
Well, as I said, aye sin *the fifteen,' at ony 
rate, when the ganger came frae England 
tae screw frae us what we would rather ten 
times thrown i' the sea than gee tae them, for 
they were just back-bitin' us wi' as muckle 
nonsense an' lang fanglet rig-ma-rolls that 
they thought to fear us wi' the readin' ower 
o', but na, na. Bicker's nae sae easy frightit, 
if they would hae money ae wye he would 
mak it up another. An' sae it was ae night, 
that twa three o' us had been at the fishin', 
for that night we were nae thinkin' o' deein' 
onything. Well, the deil is aye kin' to his 
ain, an' as it happened that night a lugger 
hove in sight, an' we were nae to lose the 
opportunity, so we had stowed mair than we 
could carry twice ower frae the boat. So 
we thought o' concealin' 't at a gey distance 
frae the shore. Landin' at an out-o'-the- 
wye-place, we a' took a good *birne wi' us, 

*Bii]:den. 
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o' gin and tobacco tae put in a hole ower 
bye yon'er, expectin' to come back for the 
lave. Well, man, they had nae the pluck to 
take it frae us, but waiti't till we were out o' 
si^ht an' then they set fire to the boat — the 
guid auld TeuquhiV^ 

The company, pleased with his description 
and the stirring nature of the incident, com- 
plimented him for the narration and admired 
his integrity of purpose. The old man 
further added the quahties of Teuquhit when 
he said, " The truth, sirs, is, she made mair 
than the warld kent o', or I even kent my- 
sel', for by her we could easily pay for the 
craft that is to carry you across, and mair 
I tell ye ! He ca's the craft a queer name 
which he tell's me is Teuquhit in Dutch. 
Faith, ye'll may be ken him Commodore, ye 
were baith taen awa' thegether, tho' ye was 
luckier than he in the way of promotion." 

** If such should happen it would be pleas- 
ant for us," said the Commodore. 

By this time they were nearing the vessel, 
and the black form might be seen heaving on 
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tlie waves about the distance of half-a-mile 

from them. The fisherman, resting for a 

Uttle on bis oar, peered into the darkness, but 

could not discern the vessel, which he knew 

should be at no great distance from where 

they were if not untimely suipriaed by some 

cruiser. " I think," said he, " that I might 

be the better o* a bit smoke, if you lady folks 

hae na' objections." "No, no, take your 

smoke," returned Mrs. Murray. The per^ 

mission being granted, he began to strike a 

light on the flint, which was his object for 

asking the liberty, as after he had produced 

two or three flashes a light was perceived at 

no great distance from them. That this was 

a return to the flashes produced by the flint 

and steel was evident, and the object of 

Jus requesting permission to smoke had 

been gained, for he informed them that he 

' "■ at now indulge in it as the TeuqvMt 

near at hand. " I aye ca' her by 

le," he added, " but few can oompre- 

the meanin' o' the name as ye can." 

a few minutes oaiing the boat was 
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side by side of the craft that was to bear 
them abroad. The captain, in some utter- 
ances of broken Dutch, called out, which 
was responded to by the fisherman giving 
information as to the passengers, and assur- 
ing him that the company he was to receive 
on board belonged to the locality and that 
he might be free with them, as they already 
knew who he was. The information he had 
received was the means of castiag his Dutch 
nationality to the wind as he welcomed each 
in his mother tongue. It seemed strange 
enough to hear one who addressed the fisher- 
man (his father) a few minutes before in an 
unknown jumble of sounds, say, as he aided 
Mrs. Murray from the boat to the vessel, 
'' Gee's yer han' ma' lady," and she in re- 
turn, ** Be canny noo' Sandy." 

All their packages were soon transferred 
to the vessel. Old Bicker, after receiving 
some information from his son regarding 
the disposal of goods, or where some of the 
cargo had been deposited, parted their com- 
pany in his own small yawl for the shore. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE JOURNEY TO HOLLAND. 

The spirit of the last chapter may not fall 
pleasant on the southern ear of the present 
day, when we take into account the amity 
and kind feeling that now exists between the 
English and the Scotch people, yet it must 
only be regarded as bat a faint representa- 
tion of the time it set forth ; the bitter hatred 
and animosity of the one towards the other 
existed. Happy it is for both that 
;rhich then filled the air has passed 
that now both breathe a rarer 
9 and share a common sympathy 
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towards each other. Great nations hke great 
men often spring from the nursUngs of mis- 
fortune, and as the thistle is not particular 
to a soil, it may rear its head where least 
expected. 

It is not intended that we should quit our 
little company to comment on the prejudices 
or narrownesses of our nature, so we wiD 
again join them on board the vessel, of which 
Van Sansbuckher is captain. The expression 
of Mrs. Mmray as she stepped on board was 
assurance that his corruption of a name did 
not keep his nationality a secret, and most of 
the passengers were in some degree known 
to him. He had actually served on board 
the same ship as the Commodore in early life, 
and since his return from naval service his 
repeated visits to the Black Bull had often 
brought him in contact with Dolerino, and he 
had known Mrs. Murray as the tollman's 
daughter, before she made the pleasant 
change. The young ladies were unknown to 
him but as the daughters of old acquain- 
tances. The use of a language known by all 
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was soon intaroduoed bj the captain to the 
Commodore. ** Its some time since we were 
on the water together." 

"That's a truth. Captain," returned the 
Commodore. 

'* You will find your way with the ladies 
to the calxn, while I give ord^s for a sharp 
look out, after which I will return to join 
you. 

These orders being given the captain joined 
the company in the small cabin, for the space 
at their disposal was rather Umited in so 
small a craft. The convenience could not 
be grumbled with under the circumstances ; 
all would be accommodated — such accommo- 
dation as ships not specially provided present 
to landsm^i. There were two apartments 
oommunicating with the cabin, the captain's 
bedroom and anodier perhaps for iihe accom- 
modation of a stray passenger, which were 
both set apart for the ladies. The masculine 
element, as the captain remarked, would have 
'* To make a seaman's shift, to be reconciled 
with the use of a hammock," in which he 
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would accompany them. Van Sansbuckher, 
or Sandy, if you please, had the elements of 
a true-hearted seaman, who could forego his 
own comfort to accommodate the fair sex. 
His present occupation might not be the 
school for engendering the finer feelings, 
still it must be borne in mind he was not all 
his days engaged as a smuggler. 

The breeze, as it fanned them on their 
course, was but little thought of by the com- 
pany in the cabin. The captain, willing to 
make an evening's entertainment for them, 
drew forth his stores of duty-free and rich 
fare, that they might partake, and neither stint 
their draught, nor study economy, as he said, 
" This is the craft that carries more in her 
locker than the king kens o', so I hope you 
will enjoy yourselves." The captain and 
Commodore had old ties of friendship, al- 
though the former had never risen above the 
rank of a boatswain in the navy, while the 
fortune of the latter had placed him in high 
command. They were equal when together 
many years ago, though Httle better than 
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common slaves (liaving served together in 
their first ship, but were afterwards separa- 
ted), now they were free as the wind that 
was bearing them onward, and thought but 
little of the fortune or misfortune of their 
lot by position gained in the service. That 
evening set forth that the life of a smug- 
gler was not that of a wild savage so often 
set down to those who made it a business to 
traffic in contraband goods. 

The free use of liquor brought merriment, 
tales of stirring interest on sea and shore ; 
songs from the untoned bass voice of the cap- 
tain, which gave the young ladies courage to 
bring forth their sweet harmonious sounds, 
full of melody, that stilled the captain's 
harsh note to listen and reflect on- the power 
o£ the entrancing strain. He freely gave 
vent to his admiration as they ended one of 
their sweet selections, " Commodore, they 
a jewels that ye may well be proud of ; 
ad only been as wise as you I might 
leen happy and free from danger — as I 
Lo' I am not miserable in my present 
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occupation, I could relinquish it for ever, had 
I such sweet gems to bear me company. 

" You are not falling in love are you ? 
said the Commodore. 

"I am too old for that now, but I curse my 
self for being so foolish, in the days when I 
was more worthy." 

"Perhaps you are not too old yet." 

"You are jesting. Commodore, but I am not; 
I could give my fortune, and I am not penni- 
less, I tell you, to have such fair spirits to 
sit by me on shore, and never stake my life 
on such a hazardous calling more, but what 
pleasure have I on shore as it is. The very 
hazards of my occupation are the charms it 
gives me. Believe me. Commodore, I never 
thought so much as I do at this moment of 
the pleasure to be derived from a family 
when one turns as old as I am." 

"Not too old yet. Elsie, you might 
favor us with another song. Give us * The 
day our King comes o^er the water J " 

Miss Elsie compHed, as she had done on 
a previous occasion, and the sweet, soft. 
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melting strain of that song, blending with 
their sympathies towards the exiled Stuarts, 
sufficed to call up the wrongs endured by 
that house, stirred by the spirit of the time 
working so active in their favor. As the 
captain hstened to that song so pathetically- 
sung, the emotions it woke might justify 
and reconcile him to the lawfulness of the 
occupation he was prosecuting. When Miss 
Murray finished the song, he responded 
" Wi' a' my heart, I wish Lady Keith back 
in her ain ha' ; when that day comes, Scot- 
land will be weeded o' the sair pest that noo' 
infests it." 

"Sae say I," said the Commodore, "and 
here we'll drink to them that are o'er the 
water ; soon may they be restored to their 
ain hame and their ain ha's." 

That toast was warmly drunk by those in 
that cabin before they retired to their 
slumber. Such nightly enjoyment on board 
the craft was a pleasant pastime, and one 
little expected by the passengers when un- 
dertaking the voyage. 
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Let US look for a little at the course taken 
by the vessel to avoid suspicion. She bore 
almost direct north-east, at such an angle as 
might land her on the coast of Denmark or 
Norway. This course was continued for a 
few days, and after proceeding so far in that 
direction, it was deemed advisable to turn 
for the south-east, which would bring her to 
some sheltered haven for destination. The 
craft had received a scudding breeze in her 
north easterly course, which carried her 
farther in that direction than was desirable, 
for with less favored winds in her change of 
tack, she required double the time to regain 
the required latitude necessary to make a 
landing on the coast of Holland. On her 
return by the south-east, she had to contend 
with adverse winds and trying currents, so 
that her voyage was lengthened to nearly 
three weeks. All this time free from the 
appearance of any cruisers, and after strug- 
gling bravely in adversity, the httle craft 
found a convenient landing for the passen- 
gers on the Dutch coast, at no great distance 
from Prance. e 
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Their voyage, although it had been a long 
one in point of time, was not so tedious and 
unpleasant as it might have been ; the kind- 
ness of the captain went a far way to make 
it agreeable under the circumstances. Ere 
they took leave of Captain Sansbuckher and 
his craft, they expressed their thanks and 
good wishes to him in consideration of ser- 
vices rendered, and means adopted for tbeir 
entertainment, and in tendering their guer- 
don for such, each expressed a desire to 
return again under his charge. 

" Sure," said the captain, " I'll be but too 
glad to have your company, and you can 
secure my services by calling at the Eimer 
und Fasz tavern, in the village yonder, where 
you may ascertain when Sansbuckher may 
be expected." 

The captain was sorry to part company. 
That voyage had been to him so different 
routine of smuggling, that his 
erience might not find a compari- 
) one of themselves, and feeling bo, 
bid them adieu. He had in his 
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possession a couple of trinkets of precious 
workmanship and value, which he pressed 
the young ladies to accept of as a remem- 
brancer of old Sansbuckher, which might 
bring to mind at least the pleasant memories 
of the voyage in his craft. 

Having entrusted notes of their safe land- 
ing for dehvery to their friends in Scotland, 
they parted with a warm au revoir. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BEACH PEANCB. — " THE ELIZABETH." 

After landing in Holland, Dolerino allowed 
his artistic inclinations to give way ttat the 
company miglit. not be broken up by indi- 
vidual pursuit. "Witli aU bia attachment to 
art, he decided to waive his attentions to 
that study so long as they might remain 
together. Holland was not the least worthy 
of his attention, however, for her patronage 
to the fine arts, especially painting, had en- 
couraged and produced such artists as had 
rivalled those of Flanders and Italy. Since 
the day of "Lucas, a wondrous cloud of skill 
spread by her, but here we must 
excellence ; her own school will 
uony. 
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Commodore and Mrs. Murray intended to 
take up their residence in Brittany, and had 
requested Dolerino to remain with them and 
see them in their new home. The Commo- 
dore had abeady some acquaintances there 
who had so far undertaken the arrangement 
and awaited their arrival at the new resi- 
dence. 

The journey together was of importance 
to all, for solitary strangers travelling in a 
foreign country have many difficulties to en- 
counter even in the present day, but more so 
at a time when the acquirement of continen- 
tal languages was only thought of by very 
few. It was fortunate for them they were 
landed at no great distance from the French 
border, where they found ready accessories 
in the way of transporting luggage. Having 
arranged for the safe conduct of it they pur- 
sued their own way, leisurely turning aside 
to view the several towns and villages in 
their route. 

Pleasantly the summer days were passing, 
each with its new prospect opening up fresh 
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scenes as they progressed by easy stages on 
their journey to Brittany and through it to 
their destination. 

On a bright morning, early in the month 
of July, the company reached the small town- 
ship of Montoir, pleasantly situated on the 
Loire, at some distance from the coast, 
destined to be the future abode of the 
Murrays, Their packages had arrived a few 
days before themselves, and were taken 
charge of by the gentleman to whose care 
they had been directed. This town was the 
shelter of many a Scottish family who had 
taken part in the former insurrections to 
reinstate the Stuarts ; who had chosen exile 
themselves rather than yield to the ignominy 
that was shown to the unfortunates. While 
they remained here they could always look 
forward, with a gleam of hope, that the 
cause for which they were undergoing exile 
might yet finally triumph, and their freedom 
be restored to them without shame in their 
own land. All these families were at heart 
Jacobites, and would readily lend their aid 
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to the cause again, provided there was a 
chance of success in such an undertaking. 
As it happened, many of them became French 
subjects, changing their nationality ; borne 
out by many a familiar Scotch name there. 
Every new scheme which aimed at the res- 
toration of the Stuarts was to these refugees 
a sweetened morsel, and every new arrival 
from the " Land of Heather " was welcomed 
with an open heart and hand. All sympa- 
thisers in one cause, they were anxious to 
learn how matters stood in the mother 
country; as to what prospects were being 
held out favorable to the return of the royal 
exiles; if they might yet tread the purple 
hills of their own land, or if they themselves 
might look forward to their own return to 
fcfcotland. 

The Commodore told them what they well 
knew, '' That it would take a long time to 
reconcile the Scotch people to the present 
rule, and he could not flatter them with high 
hopes unless France came forward to aid 
with supplies both of men and money. The 
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former might be had ia the mother country, 
but the latter, he was sorry to say, was but 
a scarce commodity to compare with her 
rival in a war ; that could not be the work 
of a day. This may be a fitting opportunity 
when the troops of England are engaged 
abroad, but without the aid mentioned any 
attempt would be fruitless, while with such 
assistance an attempt might be successful." 

The Commodore had judiciously weighed 
the matter, which afterwards proved the 
truth of hU words by the attempt made that 
year. The disaster that had attended the 
fleet and the transports prepared by France 
in the former year* was not a very encourag- 
ing reflection for the ardent Stuart who now 
appeared to head that undertaking, which 
more as a private enterprise so signally 
failed. 

At the time, however, that we are record- 
in the Commodore met his friends 
lure mentioned was a tale of the 
hope was entertained by many that 
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the present attempt at restoration would be 
successful. The news current among them 
that Charles had already reached St. Nazaire 
at the mouth of the Loire, was on the eve of 
embarking to undertake the enterprise and 
lay claim to the rights of his ancestors. 
Being made aware of this fact, the spirit of 
the Commodore was stirred that he might 
at least behold the means with which he 
was to run such a hazard. He was induced 
to accompany a number of the refugees to 
the port from which the embarkation was 
reported. Dolerino also joined him in pro- 
ceeding thither. 

Mrs. Murray and the young ladies remained 
behind, where many things required attention 
to put in order, and their own ideas of 
arrangement carried out. By remaining to 
superintend matters in the absence of the 
Commodore and Dolerino, Mrs. Murray and 
the young ladies, expected to have things 
adjusted by the time of their return. This 
might be regarded as an idea of thorough 
house-wifery, for men are always idlers and 
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in the way in matters of household arrange- 
ment. 

' Accordingly, the Commodore, Dolerino, 
and the friends they had met, set out for 
the port of St. Nazaire, which they reached 
before night-fall, where they could see the 
small convoy that was to undertake the res- 
toration. Here they met with the Prince 
himself, and although there was good reason 
to be dejected, he seemed buoyed up by the 
hope that Scotland would strike the blow 
stronger than she had ever done, and that 
his cause would triumph. He was full of 
energy, winning in his manner, and fired 
with the ambition of ascending the throne 
of his ancestors, he had fully resolved to 
make a vigorous effort to gain his purpose, 
or balance misfortune with its opposite. " I 
shall," said he, *' either gain a coffin or a 
crown ; Scotland has the aid I want, and the 
management of it will either secure me the 
one or the other." 

The Commodore could not appear cold to 
such an undaunted youth, but, as he viewed 
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the two vessels for such a project, might well 
think, that although he possessed the spirit 
of a king, he would be subjected to the hard- 
ships of his forefathers. He knew the young 
Prince had no wish to be daunted, which 
could only be tearing flesh from an open sore 
by repeating disaster; aid he had himself 
advocated as necessary, not discouragement 
at this stage of the enterprise. He might 
remark to his friends apart that chance of 
success was as slender as a spider's web 
opposed to cable, and would be the sacrifice 
of those who engaged in it. The influence 
of others is great, for although the Commo- 
dore thought thus, how different were his 
actions. Those who accompanied him could 
lay down by the same rule of illustration 
that mountains were made of molecules, or 
that the great sea was but a combination of 
drops, and that so long as every one stood 
aloof from the cause, it would assuredly fail ; 
but, if all those who held the justness of such 
an enterprise were to come forward and join 
it, triumph would be certain. While they 
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sought to encourage by argument, they 
acknowledged their willingness to take part 
in it, and if the Commodore and Dolerino 
saw, or felt injustice in their own land, why 
not lend their aid to remove it ? 

That the services of Commodore Murray 
would be of great importance to undertake 
the superintendence of naval matters had 
already reached the ears of the Prince, who 
advanced towards him with his usual frank- 
ness and made use of persuasive powers, 
so that he won the comphance of the old 
of&cer. 

Dolerino, whose services were of no con- 
sequence whatever, the Prince sought to 
nominate to a lower office, under the Com- 
modore's charge, should he accept of it. 
This was assuredly a sudden change for 
Dolerino, but the singular way it had been 
'it induced him to decide on 
ipany with his friend. The 
ddressed a note to Mrs. Murray 
r their absence, that they had 
to take a short voyage (but 
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reserving where or what ship), and would 
return when the arrangements would likely 
be completed in their new home. 

They both entered on board the Elizabeth^ 
formerly an English man-of-war, which was 
arranged as a convoy to carry the mihtary 
stores of the Prince to Scotland. Captain 
D'Eau was, however, in charge of the ship, 
though under the supervision of the Commo- 
dore, as the carrying out of former arrange- 
ments was necessary to prevent any murmur- 
ing or delay. The Prince having already 
embarked on the Doutelle, under Captain 
Walsh, had in the interim proceeded to 
Belleisle and was there awaiting their arrival. 

The Elizabeth^ with all dispatch, put to 
sea, and at length joined the Prince and his 
companions at that island. On her arrival 
the expedition set out.* They had not pro- 
ceeded far until a British man-of-war hove 
in sight, which proved to be the Lion, com- 
manded by Captain Brett, of 60 guns. 
Equal in point of strength, the Elizabeth 

•13th July, '46. 
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had decided to encounter her rival alone, 
and hardily she strove to maintain the 
iron will of her godmother, while lier 
opponent stoutly maintained the fight. 
Desperately they struggled for superiority; 
five hours hard fighting they engaged in the 
contest, which had its tale of loss on both 
sides ; and, passing over the havoc, the re- 
sults were : the Lion sought the shelter of an 
English port, -and the Elizabeth put into 
Brest. 

The frigate having on board the Prince, 
in consideration of the safety of his person, 
was freed from the encounter, but became 
the object of chase, while superiority in 
point of speed enabled her to outstrip her 
pursuers and securojfshelter among the 
Hebrides. 

We return to the Elizabeth ; although she 
had sent the Lion home with evidence of her 
temper, she came not scatheless from the 
fight. So disabled was her condition, that 
some time would be required before she could 
put again to sea ; some of her best blood had 
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been spilt in the encounter — her Captain 
D'Eau was numbered amongst those. Com- 
modore Murray received a slight wound on 
the right arm, caused by a splinter from off 
one of the masts, which, however, had not 
incapacitated him in the performance of duty. 
Trifling as the wound appeared, before 
reaching Brest he had lost a quantity of 
blood, nor was it staunched when they 
entered that port. 

It was necessary for the Commodore to 
crave respite from attending on the vessel 
so long as she remained at Brest, that his 
wound might receive proper attention. The 
surgeon sought to impress this upon him, 
to ensure readier healing and avert mortifi- 
cation, which, if not peremptorily stayed, 
might cause the loss of the arm. Although 
the spirit of his early training was strong 
within him, that the loss of a limb was but a 
trifling sacrifice to make in maintaining the 
right, whose flame should be maintained and 
supported by placing live hearts upon its 
altar. He had undertaken the duty of con- 
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ducting the convoy, he knew the hazard, and 
was anxious to remain at Brest until she was 
able to set to sea again. 

Dolerino had early found the reality of 
naval practice that it was no trifling pastime; 
for that which strewed the deck with dead 
men and tore the white sails to shreds, cast 
yards over-board, loosed the very masts, and 
made the ship to reel, required both stout 
hearts and skilled officers. He could only 
look upon the appointment assigned him as 
merely a ploy used in the tactics of the Prince 
to induce the Commodore to comply with his 
services . Dolerino' s want of applied knowledge 
in ordinary navigation was enough to show 
him that his services were of little consequence, 
and that there was little gained by naming 
him an officer. Only through the ordinary 
course of hard training and years of service 
was such to be gained, :^or warfare is not the 
putting of weapons in the hands of men, but 
the proper exercise of advantages presented 
in an encounter — ^be it either naval or mili- 
tary. 
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As it would take some time before the 
Elizabeth would be refitted so as to under- 
take the voyage again, the Commodore, 
under advice given by the surgeon, and in 
company with Dolerino, resolved to visit 
Montoir, where there could not but be an 
amount of anxiety, caused by the obscure 
and vague epistle penned from St. Nazaire. 
He, therefore, deputed another officer to 
superintend the repairs and discharging the 
ship would have to undergo, in conse- 
quence of her late encounter. The wounded 
arm was re-dressed by the surgeon, and 
to gain the necessary repose and atten- 
tion it required he departed for his resi- 
dence, where these might be had, while the 
minds of those there would be relieved of the 
burden of anxiety they had been called upon 
to bear. 



s 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



The return of the Commodore and Dolerino 
may not be overdrawn. A cloud of sadness, 
sorrow and doubt had enTeloped and bung 
around the home of the Murrays ever since 
the receipt of tbe epistle ; that note, so in- 
definite, might readily suggest that it was 
intended to evade or conceal something of 
a nature that might cause trouble to its 
recipient. Tbe disappearance also of tbe 
company with whom they bad left tbe town ; 
the news tbat a war-sbip bad been despatched 
from tbe port where they bad gone to, and 

i.i.„ 1 J, ^i^g^^ gmjjj would be subjected to 

;,nce of tbe English, were thoughts 
;ed" upon the anxious minds left 
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The absence of a fortnight had still 
more wrought upon susceptible feelings in 
their new home, where everything was 
strange and calculated to make their posi- 
tion more uncomfortable. Here they awaited 
day after day, engendering hopes that they 
might be wrong in their surmisings, but time 
had been working the work, and absence was 
assuring them that they had judged aright. 
The suspense that period had occasioned 
was enough to try minds linked by such 
bonds as wife and daughter, apart from the 
friendship of Dolerino. Sadder still, the 
news had reached them that the convoy 
ship had encountered an English man-of-war 
and returned disabled to Brest, while among 
the numbered dead of that encounter was 
the Captain. Such tidings were too much 
for them to bear, and when the Commodore 
and Dolerino entered, Mrs. Murray was found 
to be in a strong fever caused by the excite- 
ment of such intelligence. 

The Misses were endeavoring to comfort 
their mother — a hard task for these young 
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and unexperienced ladies — but their young 
hearts were willing to make sacrifice of 
themselves, and their inexperience was com- 
pensated by kindness. Such trials on nature 
call forth the reality of woman, so often 
ready to yield her own comfort where atten- 
tion is the means of averting or removing 
sorrow. By the attention the young ladies 
had bestowed upon their mother they had 
deprived themselves of sleep for the past 
week, and were so fatigued and worn out by 
want of rest, when the return of their father 
and Dolerino was announced, that they could 
scarce beheve the reality of their persons 
before them. 

The Commodore and Dolerino could mark 
the sad change cast upon that home by their 
own unwarrantable actions. So depressed 
were the young ladies that it required a 
week's composure to restore their buoyant 
spirits from that sadness which had overcome 
them. Although at this time Mrs. Murray 
had not sufficiently recovered from her ill- 
ness as to leave her room, yet her recovery 
appeared certain. 
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Dolerino, after another week's stay with 
them at Montoir, resolved to carry out the in- 
tentions which induced him to leave Scotland. 
He could not be reconciled to embark again 
upon such a disastrous project as he had been 
so lately led into, and had in a measure 
persuaded his friend the Commodore to 
entertain the same views before taking his 
departure. He left that home laden with 
kind wishes and high with hope for the 
future. 

After parting with the Commodore and 
the Misses Murray he took his way alone on 
the high road, with as little encumbrance as 
possible. He had no intention of diverting 
from the original plan he had sketched out 
for himself at the Black Bull when he left 
the home of the Murrays. The internal 
state of Prance at that time, did not, how- 
ever, warrant such a course in that country, 
for to pursue his search after art there would 
have been injudicious and impracticable. 
Thenmsettled state of that country lured 
men's minds from being, engrossed with 
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those studies which peace was wont to 
foster, and which tranquihty had made 
sublime. 

Having made his way to Nantes, with 
some letters of introduction to friends there, 
whom he found wiUing to do such service as 
they deemed advisable for him to pursue ; 
considering the present state of affairs 
they strongly urged him to reserve his 
walk, with reference to art in France, for 
the future. Giving way to such counsel, 
he decided to pass over the field of 
France in the meantime, that he might reap 
a richer harvest of Spanish genius. He 
might think over in his own mind of the 
works of Poussiuj with his Roman heroes 
and Roman style ; nor think less of the other 
favored sons of France, her Bourdon^ her Le 
Sueur ^ and Le Brun^ ere he resolved to yield 
the present sacrifice. He was not, however, 
exchanging it for a barren field, when he 
turned to Spain, but a richer garden, that 
had produced a nobler fruit. 

Leaving Nantes, his way lay through the 
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Yendee, the two Sevres and Charante, then 
all rich with harvest, with labourers busy 
a-field, while ever and anon the mirth of 
the vintage fell upon his ear, to steal his 
thoughts from serious wanderings, and 
awake his admiration of the happy and con- 
tented lot of the French peasantry, com- 
pared with that serious caste in the land he 
had so lately left. 

With ever-changing prospect opening up 
its new scenes, he instinctively set to 
sketch, now and again, some treasure that 
came in his way. Such labors made his 
journey pleasant, and if time was devoted 
in this exercise that might have brought 
him sooner to his destination, it was 
fruitful of enjoyment that the artist could 
appreciate. Like fancies, which feed the 
imagination on honeyed crumbs, the changes 
of scene to Dolerino in the departments, 
through which he had gone, were ever pre- 
senting such sweet morsels, the temptation 
of which seemed irresistible, and he was fain 
to follow the impulse they awakened. 
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We may not say that such scenes were ab- 
sent as he passed through the department of 
the Gironde, rich with vine culture ; or along 
the banks of the river Garrone, through 
that department, where the female voices of 
those engaged among the grapes might bring 
his thoughtful genius to waver in its worship 
as he hstened to the sweet song and mirthful 
air that made their labor light and themselves 
happy. Nestled among such associations as 
these, there is ever a field of the pictures- 
que, and the artist's pilgrimage has ever 
found its choicest subjects and scenes in the 
lands that shelter the vine. 

Passing through another district or so, 
Dolerino reached a port in the Gulf of 
Lyons, from which he parted with France 
to pursue his studies in Spain. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



AT MADEID. 



Finding a vessel from the port lie had 
gained bound for Barcelona, which was even- 
tually to land at Tarragona, he readily em- 
barked, so far willing to be suited with either 
destination, although a preference was given 
to the latter port as being nearer and more 
convenient for him to reach Madrid from 
than the former. The vessel, as arranged, 
had called at the fore-named port in Spain, 
where orders awaited her to proceed on to 
Tarragona for disposal of her cargo. 

Dolerino was thus fortunate in gaining the 
port he desired to suit his purpose in reaching 
the capital. 

After enjoying a pleasant sail between the 
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two places, and landing at the latter as ad- 
vised, he proceeded on his way to Madrid. 
Eager to reach it, he made rapid and length- 
ened stages, knowing that when he gained 
that point of his pilgrimage he would have a 
rich reward, a noble gain to compensate for his 
exertions. His journey thither day after day- 
called forth strong effort in its performance, 
and as he urged forward he could well 
acknowledge the truth of the Spanish adage 
regarding the extremes of temperature*, so 
oppressed by the hot air at that season of 
the year, that he wearied of ever reaching 
his destination. 

At length Madrid was gained, and as he 
passed through the Portillo which led him to 
the Oalla, he might well consider nature 
just in her demands if she called for rest 
and ease after such an effort as a journey 
from Tarragona to the capital, 'neath the 
scorching rays of early autumn sun, a jour- 
ney which comparatively few Spaniards 



» " Tres meses de invierno y neuvo del inferno."—** Three months of winter , 

and nine months of heU." 
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would have undertaken then, and which, 
even in his own case, required strong deter- 
mination of purpose to accomplish. Nature 
must be rewarded for her miracles of power 
and endurance, that she may be again found 
ready to render similar service. He, there- 
fore, sought repose after the long and arduous 
journey made. 

Having so far recovered from the effects 
of his late exertions, when the spirit of en- 
quiry sought to manifest itself there was one 
place he early favored with a visit. That 
that place was on the Prado may be well 
guessed, and on the Prado one building*, 
more than all the others, claimed his atten- 
tion. The heavy exterior that building pre- 
sented was not of so much moment to 
Dolerino, as within its walls the treasures of 
its numbered galleries displayed as so many 
spirits of the dead the heavenly treasures 
of the Heaven born. With various letters of 
introduction to gentlemen in that building 
he gained a ready entrance to the Muses de 

* See Note B. 
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JPiniuraSj which placed the royal collections 
of the earlier masters at his service. 

The master-pieces to be found there 
might well astound Dolerino. As he lin- 
gered by the works of Raphael, Titian, 
Velasquez and Murillo, each seemed to pour 
in a flood of imagination upon him, the sub- 
limity of the one, the power of the other, the 
strength, the sweetness, were all such as 
might overwhelm him with their influence 
and the innocent conception he had attached 
to art. Again and again he peered at the 
subjects as if eager to discover some unseen 
force, such as seemed to linger by them 
and fill them with new life, awakening new 
thoughts as often as he approached them. 
Well might he think of the insignificance of 
his efEorts ; what were his painted scenes and 
sketches placed by the side of the imagina- 
tive works of Velasquez, the hero of Spanish 
art ? Every touch from Velasquez's brush 
was a thought that might strike the most 
inanimate being, a hving power that made 
men's minds subject to it. Nor might the 
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strength of his brush rob the sweet power 
of Murillo's, whose society of angels must 
ever elevate and turn men's minds to the 
blessed abode of his heavenly conceptions. 

The mind of Dolerino was actively en- 
gaged, while he remained by the works of 
the masters, trying to arrive at a solution of 
the power of genius set forth on the canvas. 
To compare the landscape by which he had 
gained favDr from the inferior artists in his 
own country with the paintings of Velasquez, 
whose figures seemed as if they would walk 
out of the frames, was likening the dead to 
the living, or robbing nature of the life. 

He had as yet touched but an inferior class 
of subject, and only trifled with the subsi- 
diaries in painting, and by doing so, he con- 
sidered there was hope left for him to pursue 
the higher order with which he seemed ani- 
mated. By the works he had seen it was 
evident that his very basis of painting was 
not a sound one ; that Form had been over- 
looked, and the secondaries of colour, light 
and shadow, studied in preference to that 
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fnndameiital principle. He liad strack a 
golden Tein, and doubtless his knowledge of 
the ancients assisted him in arriying at it. 
Plato, himself a painter, had said : '* Tbat a 
perfect mastery of the form of men and 
animals was the basis of all instruction and 
design." Here the sage's remark was sug- 
gestive — could he at that moment have faced 
the Grecian art, or the purity of form which 
had been early set forth by the Etruscan 
line his discovery might have been more 
impressive. The passion for the beautiful 
in the fine arts still carries us to Grreece 
with her Olympic fostering in admiration of 
excellence. 

Dolerino's decision in this point was what 
marked his future career as a painter. He 
made nature his study, and he had a noble 
example before him in the work of Velasquez, 
whom he sought to follow, and in whose 
afterworks there was much in the one akin 
to the other. It may not be said that he 
ever attained that power of brush which sig- 
nalized Velasquez, but that his ftnish seemed 
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rather to partake of a blending of the fine- 
ness of Murillo, with at times a dash of the 
former. In his execution he had been able 
to part with the selection of Spanish figure, 
for his heroes, which had been in part a 
trait of both the Spanish and Flemish 
schools — ^the selection of their countrymen 
as models. He laboured assiduously in the 
study he had made, nor was he at all likely 
to abandon the pursuit. Like true genius, 
he was early at his palette and lingered by 
his easel as long as the rays of light wovdd 
favor. 

His stay in the Spanish capital was not 
limited, for having long entertained the idea 
that he was a countryman, he was inclined 
to prolong his stay in that country. While 
the inducements of art were rich there, 
Dolerino was happy in their pursuit. For 
three years he phed his brush with eager and 
untiring energy and happUy his productions 
were well received by the Spanish people. 
His cast of features and love of their 
country were strong evidences that his 
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nationalitj was their own; and it was en- 
tertained by many that circumstances in a 
measure kept him from revealing himself 
among them as he desired. 

During Lis lengthened stay he had made 
many friends in Spain, both by associations 
of art and other learned pursuits, and thus 
well received he was in no way eager to take 
his departure. He visited nearly all the re- 
positories of art in their country, and the 
society with whom he mingled had procured 
him access to various private collections. 

His fame as an artist had spread over the 
country, nor was it done as that of a for- 
eigner, but received as that of a Spaniard. 
Although such had been spread abroad, he 
had passed the length of time stated in that 
country without finding a clue to his pater- 
nity. He had at times exerted himself 
towards that object, and being disposed 
to remain some time longer to pursue his 
studies he was hopeful that the mystery 
of his birth would eventually be solved. 
Considering the lapse of time from his in- 
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fancy till then, and the many internal commo- 
tions Spain had been subjected to during 
that period, it was but little information he 
could gather on a subject so intricate and 
delicate to investigate. Daring the time 
referred to, the ascendancy of Philip had 
occurred, which had called forth a number 
of the European powers to unite in declaring 
war against that monarch, a war so protrac- 
ted that the spirit of hostilities and rivalry 
only terminated with the death of that sover- 
eign. 

Dolerino by this time was almost assimila- 
ted with the Spanish people. His cast of 
f eatiu*es was at once suggestive of a Spaniard 
of high rank, his manner and bearing with 
association had changed so much, and when 
we add his knowledge of their language, 
there seemed nothing wanting in his appear- 
ance and demeanour to warrant the adoption 
of nationality. He found favor with those of 
the highest rank, had adopted the costume 
of a gentleman, and what may be mentioned 
of him during his stay he had always worn 

T 
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the ring that had been left him, and through 
which he considered there was just claim for 
the assumption he had made, although he 
was unable to satisfy himself by the discovery 
of it. 



I 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

DOLERINO PRODUCES FAME AND ITS RECEPTION AT 
THE MUSES DE PINTURAS. 

The marked success of Dolerino as a pain- 
ter, and the appreciation of his works by the 
Spanish people, led him to pursue the higher 
walks of art and mingle in the higher ranks 
of society. The value placed upon his paint- 
ings increased with every new effort he put 
forth, and the interest shown at each new 
production from his brush gave indication of 
excellence. The encouragement which praise 
and public favor give, stimulates to great- 
ness, and without such genius might wither 
or become stunted in its growth. For 
the fair and tender flower we must have 
indulgent soil, that we may behold its beau- 
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ties and reap the fulness of its fruit; for 
genius we must have the same generous fos- 
tering to engender and encourage high effort, 
for it must ever be held as a tender flower 
that requires utmost attention to ensure the 
richest fruit. 

The favor and countenance Dolerino re- 
ceived may be regarded as the means of 
developing his genius and producing those 
efforts of soul which only the appreciation 
of others bring forward. 

In his study on the Prado, he might mark 
every phase of life, and no doubt his selec- 
tion of that promenade was that he might 
behold human nature in all its varied charac- 
ter. Nature was his study, and there he 
could find it in every grade, from that which 
might raise his imagination to the sublimity 
of an angel, or sink it to the lowest types of 
inferno. 

Here we are brought to a scene we may 
not pass — the hinge of his fate. In his study 
was the artist engaged. His mind centred 
in the greatest work that his imagination had 
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produced. It was no mean production that 
engrossed him so, but the illustration of a 
subject wherein the mind of the imaginative 
might reveal its highest conceptions. 

The subject he had chosen was that of 
^WHM* Again and again he had diverted 
from his original idea as the guides of ima- 
gination directed his inventive genius. It 
had been a conception of his earliest art, and 
the very canvas on which it glowed had been 
beside him for nearly three years. As it 
then appeared it was in no way unworthy of 
the naipe. Setting forth the highest concep- 
tion of all earthly honors, which he had 
chosen from the Grecian page, to illustrate 
his subject — a subject that the brush of 
Apelles might only have made real. 

There presented as borne down tho stadium 
was the victor of the course, his chariot laden 
with flowers, his steeds decked with ribbons, 
himself bearing the palm and crowned with 
laurel. Preceded by the herald, and amidst 
the congratulations of friends, those of his 
own city loudest in their acclaim, with the 
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eyes of assembled Greece full upon him, 
the victor's course was marked towards the 
triumphal sacrifice in his honor to the twelve 
gods, where feast and banquet were ready 
for his reception. We may also mention 
the afterthoughts of the picture to awaken 
the height of the conception, the subject set 
forth on the canvas, the poet's praise and 
the statue to be set up in the sacred grove to 
convey the idea of fame, such as an indi- 
vidual was heir to from the contests of 
Olympia. Such a subject for a picture ! 
Grenerous as the gleam of sun that seemed to 
fall on the victor's brow in the representation, 
as if Jupiter, approving of the sacrifice, had 
stretched his golden beams from the ethereal 
vault to transform the chaplet worn by the 
hero into a crown of immortality. 

Well might Dolerino Knger by such a pic- 
ture which he was soon to set before the 
world. His fancy rested on it. Was there 
aught more he might add to it, or aught 
that suggested improvement, ere he presen- 
ted it to view in the Muses, where it was 
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arranged to appear? It was not the only 
painting to be found in his studio, yet it was 
tJie paintin^i ai^d well might it claim to be 
so. So engrossed was he with it that he re- 
mained by it night and day. He made his 
nightly couch by it, it was with him in his 
slumbers, it was with him when awake. 
Such is art I Such was Fame to Dolerino I 

That he might give it his whole attention he 
had turned the painted side of his other pro- 
ductions towards the wall. The company of 
Fame alone was what the artist sought, in it 
he had a society of the highest ; to him the 
victor on the canvas could not be other 
than the real victor of the chariot race, 
might we say, of his own city, linked even 
by the ties of kinship. As he gazed upon the 
hero, with thoughts and associations such as 
these, might not the proclamation of the 
herald sound in his ear the glorious an- 
nouncement of name, parentage and coun- 
try, while continuing would again and again 
recount the honors the victor had gained for 
himself, and glory he had conferred upon his 
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native city. The figures represented there 
could not be dead and inanimate forms to 
Dolerino as he lingered by them. Each had 
a hving individuahty that might even carry 
the artist back to the times of Grecian great- 
ness, when these commemorations brought 
forth her greatest sons to such a contest, 
nor could he but feel himself a Greek as he 
thought of Fame alone in his studio. When 
he had given the last touch to it, had he yet 
realized the full happiness that he was to 
derive from it? 

Such an art fostering nation as Spain 
could not be blind to the beauties of such a 
picture. They who had admired his minor 
productions could not look on such a noble 
effort but with the eye to appreciate the 
superiority of Fame. He must, however, 
part with it, that its merits may be tested, 
although parting with it seemed productive 
of pain and robbing him of a happiness he 
enjoyed. The short time to be deprived of 
it would, however, be rewarded with the cur- 
rent of praise, yet the susceptibiHty of 
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genius (often characterised as a weakness), 
was felt acutely by the artist as he parted 
with it from his studio. 

Its removal to the Muses de Pinturas, as 
arranged, was to take place on the evening 
prior to a festivo^ when the Spanish king was 
to hold high-holiday in the capital. The 
time for its removal had come, when the 
artist parted with Fame^ and until the dawn 
of the morrow his mind was virtually enslaved 
by surmisings regarding its reception. It 
had been conveyed under cover to the reposi- 
tory we have named, to be unveiled before 
his majesty on the morrow. What thoughts 
would fill the artist' s mind in the interim ! 

Time appeared so slow — that night was a 
period of indefinite length to Dolerino, for it 
was the turning point of his greatness. 
Though to him it appeared so long its 
passing was to usher in the day when Fame, 
though it lingered on the canvas, conveyed 
its sentiment and meaning to him who had 
produced it. 

The morning broke o'er the capital as one 
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of nature's favorites, decked in the full sun- 
shine of gladness, when Madrid appeared 
gay with rich ornamental decorations for the 
reception of her monarch, and his people 
glad with the auspicious air of festivity that 
was to welcome him on that day. There 
were many privileges to be gained that day, 
which the records of history set forth. On 
it the new king was to become reconciled to 
many noble countrymen who had forfeited 
their ancient rights; the internal interests 
of the kingdom were to be strengthened, 
and the many judicious considerations to re- 
sult therefrom would establish a lasting 
peace that happiness and prosperity might 
again return to the nation by the reconcilia- 
tion of the king to the subject. These were 
matters of deeper moment to the Spanish 
people, we may suppose, than the exhibition 
of the picture referred to ; yet the visit to 
the Muses de Pinturas was one of the ar- 
rangements which was to signalize the day. 
In the eyes of Dolerino such might add to it 
a special importance. 
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The glorious pageant of his majesty into 
the capital was one in which Madrid assumed 
her gayest attire. The way selected for the 
royal procession was fraught with such dis- 
play and ornamentation, at once suggestive 
of the highest loyalty of a people worthy of 
their sovereign. Rich with banner and with 
banneret, with pennon and with plume, with 
colour and many a noble device, the arches 
of triumph and designs of decoration and 
embellishment set forth a royal welcome to 
win a royal favor. 

When the herald announced the approach 
of his majesty, Dolerino had in a measure 
but to look around him for a reality to his 
picture, which had been the product of imag- 
ination. Madrid, with her adornments on 
that day, her noble show, her pompous excel- 
lence as the dignity and honor of the whole 
nation sought to enter the Puertas de Alcala, 
and wend their way through the triumphal 
avenue of design to the handsome Calla, 
where the display of royal favor was to be 
made, was not a fancy. The sovereign, with 
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his nobles and guards, might well appear as 
the victor of the course, whom the nation 
sought to honor and esteem as their guardian 
of right and patron towards prosperity and 
future happiness. That such characterised 
the times of Ferdinand*, whose mild and 
beneficent reign restored and promoted the 
welfare of the kingdom, let history record. 

The display on the grandest street in 
the capital to the assembled multitude was 
to be followed by the arrangements which 
required his majesty's presence in other parts 
of the city. His visits to the seats of learn- 
ing and culture were calls that might not be 
overlooked on such a day ; these demanded 
his attention, as they were his sovereign care, 
the nurseries of the national mind and well- 
springs of greatness. 

His visit to the Muses de Pinturas is the 
one wo specially mark out that day. Ferdi- 
nand with his virtues as a sovereign was not 
blind to the excellencies of the fine arts, and 
as he made his way on the Prado he lingered 

* Ferdixumd VI. 
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before he entered the galleries of the nation's 
greatness in art both past and present. 
"This building," said he to his indulgent 
nobles, who were beside him, ** is the king's 
gathering and the nation's glory." Such a 
sentiment was not suggested by his own 
presence there on that day, for in it were 
stored the collections of various monarchs 
and the riches of Spanish genius. The works 
of Velasquez, who was the favorite of the 
court, the first of her painters, and those 
of various followers, were there looked upon 
as things sacred, and various productions 
from the masters of other schools were ar- 
ranged around its walls. By such masterly 
productions, could the work to be unveiled 
bear comparison ? 

In the centre of the great hall a stately 
erection had been constructed, from which 
his majesty was to look upon the work of 
Dolerino, and there with his attendant nobles 
sat the monarch when the coverings of Fame 
unloosed the secret and disclosed the produc- 
tion of the artist. Ferdinand, as he looked 
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upon fclie picture in admiration, was rapt in 
wonder, and while his eyes Ungered on the 
life-like figures it presented, the idolising- 
influences of all cast upon the victor bearing 
his way to immortahty ; a noble conception 
so nobly borne out, gave forth the rich 
plaudit in its favor, " Spain has not produced 
such a glorious work since the days of the 
great masters." 

Dolerino was at once sought for that 
he might learn the issues of the king. 
Where was he to be found ? In the midst 
of such a gathering, where all the nobility 
and talented men of Spain stood by their 
sovereign. Was he there to listen the 
summons of the herald soliciting him to come 
forward? No. Where may we find him? 
He had been called for on the Prado ; no 
answer had been made. 

Alone in his studio sat the artist. Thither 
raid gone, and astonished as that 
of power might appear, to find 
om the royal praise had been so 
ipart from all the glorious display 
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in which his own skiU and genius had formed 
no small part of its latest admiration. " Art 
thou the painter of Fame ?" said the messen- 
ger to Dolerino. 

"Be it so; I am." 

" The King summons thee to his presence." 

" His summons shall be obeyed," returned 
the artist. 

Like the idol of Fame in his picture, 
Dolerino made his way to the Muses de 
Pinturas, where the king yet sat admiring 
the work. As the artist entered, the king 
stood up and asked him, * ' Art thou the 
artist of this work ?" 

"Your majesty, it is the work of my 
brush." 

^ ^ I wish to know your name and family ?' ' 

" It grieves me that I am unable to comply 
with your Majesty's desire; my name and 
family are unknown to me ; from childhood 
I have been under foster care." 

" Thou wilt make a name that the subject 
of thy picture wUl make imperishable. I 
have called thee hither to know, and thy 
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modestj reoommends the tmtli of tlij state- 
ments ; bat if thoa art under any chastise- 
[ ment of Spain, reveal snch to me, for I have 
vrifl as well as power to do thee favor." 

" I shall acquaint your Majesty of my sim- 
ple history so far as I know, but I am in no 
wav felon or outlaw." 

" Commit such to writing," said the King, 
" and let me have it on an early day. I wish 
meantime to repeat my admiration of your 
work. It is the work of genius. In it I 
behold a glorious linking of our greatest 
masters — ^itself a masterpiece." 

"Such praise from your Majesty is the 
greatest reward my labors can receive, and 
I humbly acknowledge such," said Dolerino, 
as he withdrew from the royal presence of 
Ferdinand. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AT THE MANSION OF DB MONTE. 

The importance attached to the words of 
the king upon Dolerino's picture had loosed 
the gates of public favor, and now the flood 
of Fame poured in upon him a copious cur- 
rent of appreciation. Congratulations flowed 
in from many a source upon the distinguished 
artist, his painting had become the theme 
and topic of discourse, not only in the city, 
but in the provinces, and daily numbers 
sought their way up the Prado that they 
might feast their eyes upon the glowing can- 
vas which had called forth the rich commen- 
dation of his majesty. Noblemen and ladies 
of rank sought his presence, and urgently 
craved that he might limn some subject 
for them; illustrious men, that he might 
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execute their portraits ; the eager excite- 
ment which that panegyric had won for 
Dolerino, turned the artist's studio into a re- 
ception room for the great and distinguished 
who then thronged the city. The minds of 
the wealthy, stirred by the noble production 
in the presence of Ferdinand, and in 
honor of the just praise the monarch had 
bestowed upon it, were all solicitous that 
they might possess some work done by the 
famous artist. 

The brush of Dolerino was not idle for 
many a day, that he might in some measure 
appease the spirit which animated the people 
to quell the rage that then existed for his 
paintings. With all his multiphcity of labor, 
Dolerino had taken an early opportunity of 
forwarding the record of his history to the 
king. 

Amongst those noblemen who had solicited 
the presence of the artist, was the High Due 
De Monte. The representative of that illus- 
trious house was one of those Catalans, who 
joined the allies in the stormy times of PhOip, 
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and had borne that monarch's displeasure 
during his whole reign. He had accepted 
the general amnesty along with the other 
revolts, without stipulation or guarantee for 
the preservation of ancient rights and privi- 
leges, and had been shorn of those fueros 
until the ascension of Ferdinand, the present 
sovereign, who had restored many an ancient 
and illustrious noble to favor and former dig- 
nity. The object for which De Monte sought 
the artist, was that the latter might engage 
himself in the execution of a portrait of his 
daughter, the Lady Maria Claudina. That 
Dolerino might bestow on the subject the 
amount of care and labor necessary to secure 
good representation, the Due requested him 
to pay an early visit to the Castle of De 
Monte. 

To secure such release from the overwork 
of the capital, which seemed to increase 
rather than diminish, the longer he remained, 
he decided to seek the mansion of De Monte, 
that he might enjoy the rest for a time so 
kindly offered him. The beauties of Oata- 
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Ionia might be a strong inducement for the 
artist to take his departure for a time from 
Madrid. The pleasant mixture of hill and 
valley, lake and river, with the kindred at- 
tendants of nature's store, might well fill up 
a glorious picture. Physically, he would be 
benefitted by such a change, it was even a 
demand of nature, such rest to his taxed 
energies of late. 

So we bring the artist to the outer 
gate of that princely demesne. As Dol- 
erino gazed up the lengthened avenue 
of stately trees, far as the eye could 
perceive, the line seemed unbroken and 
unshorn of its luxuriance. If aught dis- 
turbed the picture presented to him, it could 
only be the introductions made by way of 
adding more pomp and display of Eastern 
ease than nature's grandeur itseK supplied, 
but these might not be looked upon in con- 
sideration of the noble duke, whose princely 
power had existed for centuries. 

He had found attendants ready to do him 
service; as he entered the gateway and 
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furtlier up the avenue the charge reposed in 
others and so on, until he gained a point 
from which he could behold the Castle of De 
Monte, when he sought to rest on one of the 
sheltered lounges that studded the way, to 
feast his eyes upon the noble mansion full in 
view. 

On a height, that Castle, whose fortifica- 
tions were suggestive of an early date, the 
cannons of brass peering from its numerous 
fortlets might indicate power of resistance, 
but all was peace; nestled among stately 
trees, clad in the mantle of summer^ and 
glittering in the summer sun. In fi^ont 
of the mansion stretched a lake through 
which numerous swans sailed majestically, 
adding grandeur to the scene in which the 
sun tad mirrored himself. As he gazed on 
the scene a sound seemed to awake from the 
margin of the lake. He tried to discover the 
power which met his ear, and listened to the 
voice, which kept concert to the tones of a 
guitar, ere he moved further forward. The 
attendant" informed him that it was the voice 
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of the Lady Maria, and knowing that he 
might approach her unobserved, Dolerino 
was eager to catch the first* impres- 
sion for the subject of her portrait. They 
had not proceeded many steps when the 
artist could discern, as he had antici- 
pated, a subject such as would grace 
a picture. Her voice yet echoing to the 
sounds of the instrument, and unaware of 
any intrusion, made the picture a glorious 
reality. Seated in a httle barge, at her feet 
a spaniel, while her fingers toyed among the 
strings and her voice floated on the air — 
there was a charm in the picture that held 
Dolerino speU-bound. 

The foot-steps of the artist and attendant 
were now overheard, as they approached the 
margin of the lake, which lay between them 
and the castle^of De Monte. The voice and 
guitar of the lady ceased as they draw 
nearer to the little wharf. The attendant 
still remained by Dolerino to await the 
bidding of Lady Maria, whose barge was at 
anchor a short distance off from where they 
Rtood. 
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As soon as they had been observed, when 
yoice and instrument were silenced, the lady- 
unloosed the barge from its mooring, that it 
might serve as a means of conveyance over 
the lake. The spaniel, when the guitar was 
laid aside, ahve to a sense of duty, looked 
around for the cause, and then towards her 
ladyship, to ascertain her behest. The scene 
seemed now to partake of a more fanciful form 
than before, as if the presence of the lady had 
assumed in character the spirit of the lake. 
The spaniel was entrusted with the cordage to 
bear it to the attendant, that he might pull 
the barge to the wharf, and soon as it ap- 
peared to move, on the other hand, the flock 
of white swans and cygnets that graced the 
lake drew towards it, a fair escort of the 
consecrated concomitants of Venus. No 
sooner had Leah, her favourite spaniel, dis- 
charged the one duty assigned him, than, 
dashing into the water, he sought to perform 
another, and ere they quitted the wharf, ap- 
peared on the other side of the lake to await 
their arrival. 
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The attendant drew the barge to where 
Dolerino stood, who approached with cour- 
tesies of rank, which the lady received with 
Spanish dignity and frankness. 

"I do the dnties of a Charon here," said 
the lady, ** and am glad you have fallen iQ 
my way. 

" I would gladly undertake such an of&ce, 
with such Elysium in view," returned Dol- 
erino. 

" I love the exercise, and the sweet associa- 
tions that it is ever fraught with." 

" Kindness is the secret of these associa- 
tions, and must ever bring its worshippers, 
for I perceive you speak of nature's many 
attendants that delight in doing you ser- 
vice." 

With many such pleasantries suggested by 
the fair prospect and its surroundings, Doler- 
"" his lady guide passed over the lake. 
; they reached the shore, and on 
the boat, Lealo met them with 
f gladness, and bounded forward to 
e their approach. 
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While the Lady Maria and Dolerino were 
pacing their way towards the mansion, pre- 
ceded by the attentive Leahy a voice, recog- 
nised to be that of De Monte, called the 
spaniel towards him. The sound proceeded 
from a shaded recess which they reached a 
few steps onward. 

" The Due is at hand," remarked the lady 
to Dolerino. " He has called Leah to the 
bower." She had scarcely concluded her sen- 
tence, when they reached the large trunk of 
an aged tree, which had long been shorn of 
fohage, and to which the ivy had bound a 
second existence, when they appeared in the 
presence of his grace the High Due and Lady 
De Monte, seated in a shaded recess, overhung 
with evergreen and seasonable flowers. 

" With hope to find your ladyship and Duo 
well, I have sought the lands of De Monte," 
said the artist. 

" Be it so," said the Due, while the lady 
bowed in acknowledgment, and remarked in 
turn, " Thou has first found the subject for 
thy skill." 
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"A subject worthy of my highest effort," 
returned Dolerino. 

" She may acknowledge such comphment, 
what say you Lady Maria ? " 

" Our happy exchanges were passed on the 
way," said the lady, in answer. 

** Additional compliments may not be over- 
looked," said her mother, with a smile. ^* Be 
seated for a little in the bower, it is much 
cooler than without," addressing the Lady 
Maria and Dolerino. 

" We will have some refreshments ; you 
must feel fatigued," said the Due to the 
artist. 

" Walking in the shade was rather plea- 
sant than otherwise," he responded. 

Both taking a seat in the retreat, as re- 
quested, the Due blew a small horn appended 
to his belt, and summoned a page to procure 
some wine and cake for them in the shade. 
The party partook of these together, and the 
conversation touching on many a topic, 
turned towards Art^ the golden Unk by which 
Dolerino had been privileged to become Ae 
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guest of De Monte. The various eulogiums 
liis painting had won, were recapitulated 
to the artist in the bower, who in return 
suggested the beauties around, with which 
his lordship was surrounded. Praises 
thus bestowed brought forth an expression 
from the Due, that possessions were 
not always fraught with happiness, and 
that he bad only received back his own 
in the reign of the present monarch, after 
being shorn of them during the reign of his 
predecessor. " That trunk," said he, " may 
well represent the House of De Monte," 
pointing to the old tree referred to, "planted 
as it was by one of its earhest Dues, and 
long privileged to bear the adornments and 
fruits of its exalted position, but now appears 
a wreck of time, shorn of those beauties till 
(shall I siay the reign of good Ferdinand), 
like the ivy sought to deck the old wreck, for 
its male descent seems gone. I am the last 
of a salic line that has been unbroken for 
centuries." 
An hour passed ere they quitted that shel- 
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tered and cool retreat, near the old trunk on 
which the Dae had moralized so pathetically 
as the representative of his own house — an 
illnstration of the fate that seemed pending 
npon it. They at length paced their way 
to the castle. Their arrival met with the 
reception of dignity, which ushered the noble 
family and their guest from the gate to the 
hall. The guards might not follow further, 
but remained without on duty. The hall, 
rich with many a portrait and painting, the 
works of many an illustrious brush, its 
ceilings of fresco and other design, gave 
token of the noble mansion they had entered. 
The lordly board afforded substantial feast, 
and the suppKes of luxury gave noble wel- 
come to the artist. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE EEOOGNITION. 



The stay of Dolerino at the Castle of De 
Monte was rather a lengthened one. If we 
might compare the artistic work he executed 
there during his stay with what he per- 
formed in a hke period at the capital, it 
might readily appear that he had been idling 
the time on other pursuits and allowing the 
attractions of the castle to come between 
him and the object of his visit. Many a day 
passed that he never raised his brush towards 
the canvas, still it must be borne in mind 
that he was the guest of De Monte, more 
than his servant. He spent much time in 
company with other nobles who visited the 
castle. He shared the common pastimes 
of the great with the noble family, engaged 
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either in fishing on the lake near the castle, 
or farther removed from it in shooting and 
other sports. The ladies were seldom absent 
from these exercises, and as the sweet 
numbers of the guitar and song took place 
of the more manly sports when returning, 
such served as a pleasing convoy in bringing 
them back to the castle. 

The time of the artist, however, was not 
altogether given up to such pastimes. He 
had, during his stay, devoted such periods as 
were both pleasing to the lady and preferable 
to himself, towards the execution of the por- 
trait, and had succeeded in producing a 
meritorious work, artistically considered. It 
was not merely a true representation of the 
lady in the iron fixedness of portrait paint- 
ing, but a setting forth of the first impression 
he received, and the attitude he had chosen 
was that which first met his view approach- 
ing the wharf on his arrival. 

The attitude of the lady set forth in the 
painting was the suggestion of Dolerino. 
The value he placed upon first impressions 
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had induced him to make that the study of 
his present work, and the lady's appreciation 
of the beautiful readily concurred in the 
suggestion. The Lady Maria Claudina De 
Monte was represented as first beheld by 
the artist seated with her guitar, and at 
her feet lay the favorite Leah. 

The picture was at length completed and 
brought into the hall, that its merits might 
be discussed by the Due and Lady De Monte. 
Dolerino, as on a former occasion when his 
picture was submitted, sought solitude, and 
went alone to walk and muse in the woods. 
Soon as he had gone forth into the green 
glade he heard the sound of a messenger 
calling him to return to the castle. 

It was the summons of the Due's messen- 
ger to the hall, and as the artist entered he 
found the Due, Lady and Maria seated, but 
as yet the covering had not been removed 
from the picture. " We wish your pre- 
sence," said the Due, "that you may 
receive the first impressions, for although 
we may err, first impressions I hold are of 
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won coDsequeiioe than after reflections, 
wheran the eja is the jadge." When the 
paintiiig iras nnTefled all eyes were fixed in 
earnest gaae iqx>n it, and after some time 
the Dae broke the silence, when he said to 
Dolerino, *' The praise of De Monte is feeble 
after that of the King, bnt trae as the reflec- 
tion of the mirror has been thy work/' 

" I trust Tou will remaui onr gaest for 
some time," added the Dnc. 

^'I have many other requests from the 
capital, entreating me to proceed thither,'* 
replied the artist. 

^* There is at all times a selfishness in our 
natures when we admire, be the subject of 
our admiration whatever it may, but let us 
not transgress too far when favors are con- 
ferred, and be it known your visit here is 
esteemed high favor," said the Due. 

Although Dolerino highly valued the appre- 
ciation and favor he had received from the 
Due, and the kindness shown him by the 
other members of his house, he might, in a 
measure, not overlook the wishes of others 
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and contemplate an early departure from the 
castle. The day had not been fixed, yet it 
was understood to be at no distant date. 

The Due was anxious that there might be 
some display to mark their appreciation of 
the artist's skill, as worthy of the house, 
ere he took leave of De Monte. The 
event alluded to was arranged, an enter- 
tainment was to be given by the Due, 
numerous friends and guests were invited 
to share in the festivity, and that it might 
be more a day in the remembrance of all, it 
was the day when the portrait was to be 
produced and presented, when the Lady 
Maria Olaudina De Monte attained her 
majority. 

The feast on such a day was sumptuous. 
The young Lady Maria was doubtless the 
magnet of the feast, the centre of attraction 
where many a noble eye sought to win an 
indulgent smile, and where many a heart 
strove with ambition that it might gain 
favor or complaisance from the high- 
born daughter of De Monte. They well 
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knew that the lady who had remaiiied 
isolated from the nobility, during the sad 
misfortunes of the Due, through the reign of 
Philip, was not to be won by flattery or fed 
by vanity — ^the generous and the gifted she 
prized above such marks of human weak- 
ness. Many a noble whose sprightly winning 
ways and courtly distinction might receive 
the courteous recognition of their position 
from the lady, but on that day none had 
wound round the heart the threads of affec- 
tion, so as to bind it with the bonds of future 
happiness. We will not indulge further. 

The artist's sHQ — ^the portrait of the lady 
— was unveiled before the numerous guests ; 
the eager eyes of all were centred upon it. 
The Lady Maria stood before them, and after- 
wards, that she might show the truthfulness 
of the artist's limning, brought her guitar and 
called Leah beside her, and to add to the spirit 
of the picture she indulged the company 
with the air that the association of the instru- 
ment would always attach to it — ^the first the 
artist had heard on his visit to De Monte, 
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As her soft voice stole in upon the ear and 
the eye fell respectively on the object, the 
representation, and the artist, the young 
noblemen present were stirred with the 
seeming sympathetic favor in her tone, that 
her heart had been already given to Dolerino, 
But this might not be. 

Tumult was brooding in the house of De 
Monte, and jealous eyes were upon the artist. 
"Whispers were circling that he held secret 
communications with the King. 

Such whispers reached the ear of Dole- 

rino. Such was at length questioned, when 

the artist, impassioned, came forward and 

said : — : " Forgive me, my Lord Due : I 

'come forward to vindicate a right, and 

* I trust your noble indulgence will hear me. 

* Thou knowest the nature of circling con- 
'versation — that I hold such secret com- 

* munications with the king as may not 

* be revealed, but that such expressions are 

* unwarranted as they are unkind, I shall 

* leave it with you to determine. Here I 

* hold in my hand a copy of the communi- 
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" cation I sent to the king, and if it may 
" gratify those gentlemen to know the simple, 
" yet honorable secrets in the life of Dolerino, 
" it cannot lessen me to honest minds, and 
** may remove a cloud of calumny and con- 
" found my calumniators. I place it with you, 
" noble Due, as the worthy entertainer and 
" lord of the feast, that you may aid in the 
** vindication of one who has been privileged 
" to sit at your table, and has been unjustly 
'* slandered." So saying, he handed the 
document to the Due. 

" I am grieved, guests," said the nobleman, 
as he extended his hand to receive the com- 
munication from the artist, "but the slan- 
derer shall apologise to the wronged within 
this hall, ere he departs." 

*' Shout!" 

" De Monte commands !" 

" Place guard upon the hall !" 

" Raise the bridge !" 

The orders given by the Due were promptly 
obeyed, and the armed guard appeared ready 
without the hall to obey the summons of 
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their master. With authority he called 
hither his Mayordomo^ and instructed him 
to read the contents of the document. The 
steward, in obedience to the mil of his master, 
read aloud, which, translated, might be ren- 
dered : — 
"To His Most Excellent Majesty King 

Ferdinand of Spain and the Indies, 

&c., &c. 

" SiBB, 

" I, Don Dolerino, as a loyal subject of 
your Majesty, have pleasure in complying 
with your wishes, and here seek to unfold 
the simple history of one whose works so 
lately received your royal commendation 
before your majesty's lieges assembled in the 
capital. 

" Believing myself to be of Spanish descent, 
I took an early opportunity to visit what I 
consider to be the land of my'j birth, and, 
although I have no further assurance for the 
assumption I here make than a few trinkets, 
which were left me when a child, by one 
drowned on the coast of Scotland, and 
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these I firmly believe will yet one day dis- 
close the secret of my birth. The loss of 
that one, who might have undertaken the 
duties of a mother to me, left me as a foster 
child in that country ; still, those who under- 
took the parental duties to me as a f oundhng 
were both kind and indulgent, and afforded 
me the means to procure a hberal education 
— a true-hearted kindness on their part, for 
they themselves were little skilled in letters. 
An innate desire or love of art early led me 
to find pleasure in its pursuit, which, after 
many years of endeavor, enabled me to pro- 
duce the work your Majesty saw of late at 
the Muses de Pinturas. 

" This, my Sire, is an epitome of my 
simple history, the true record of one of 
your loyal subjects." 

"Hast thou the trinkets?" asked the 
Duchess De Monte, with an amount of ani- 
mation that shed bewilderment in the com* 
pany. 

" I always wear a token," raid the artist, 
as he extended his hand on which he wore 
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the ring that she had given to her sister 
Leaner when she fled with the child for 
safety. 

So the secret of greatness was unfolded, 
his accusers confounded, and the male repre- 
sentative of the great House of De Monte 
restored. 



S12 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



COXrLFSIOX. 



Xoir tbat the curtain has falleii, we may 
jet find some interest behind the scenes as 
we linger by the varied machinery at work 
dmring the representation. There are more 
than the mere production on the boards re- 
quired to give effect to the picture. Like 
the figures that fill the foreground of a paint- 
ing, the hero and those who surrounded him 
in the last chapter may not be enough to 
relieve and make prominent ere we part, for 
there are yet some links in the chain, like the 
touches of perspective, that require to be 
dealt with so as to bring the whole work 
within the range of the eye. By so doing 
we shall not lose sight of those early associa- 
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tions and f amilar friends of the artist, the 
kind and homely John and Eppie Black, of the 
Black Bull, with whom there had been cor- 
respondence kept up during his lengthened 
absence from Scotland, with all the fondness 
of early attachment towards them. 

The parentage of Dolerino was no longer 
a mystery. He was the son of the Due and 
Lady De Monte, the male representative of 
that illustriou3 house, one of the first rank in 
Spain. As we have already mentioned, De 
Monte was one of those noblemen who 
hazarded their fortune and favor in a 
measure to save the bloodshed of their 
countrymen during the stormy times of 
Philip. With a view that his then infant 
child (the Dolerino) should not suffer the 
wrongs that his father was called upon to 
bear during that monarch's reign, whom he 
had offended by favoring the allies, the sister 
of Lady De Monte (Leaner) had, by the aid 
of a Lady Abbess, been enabled to take leave 
of Spain with the child. Her landing in 
Scotland had its own sad termination. The 
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kind office of that lady to return again to 
Spain, when the troublous times had passed 
over that country, with the young De Monte, 
by fate has been fruitful of the mystery we 
have endeavored to unfold. 

The effects produced by the sight of the 
ring, which the Lady De Monte had herself 
given to Leaner when parting with the child, 
were convincing illustrations of nature's own 
limning. In the hall, when that precious 
trinket met the lady's view, the passions 
might be traced — ^love of the strongest, 
hatred powerful; if we look towards the 
unjust accusers around, the highest of earthly 
joy and the sadsome associations revealed at 
the same moment, yet the exultations of love 
had debarred the hideous hate, and the joy 
of the hour had not found time for sorrow. 
That ring not only brought forward a 
mother's feelings — ^the first of nature's 
promptings-but afterwards gave place to 
a sister's love, which due reflection still held 
sacred — ^the thoughts of Leaner. 

The reconciliation of the artist by the coH- 
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vincing proofs and testimonies brought for- 
Tv^ard to establish his claim to the great and 
princely demesne of the High Due De Monte 
Tvras made an early consideration of Ferdinand, 
"who was not only able to restore Dolerino to 
his noble inheritance, but proud of such a 
courtier. 

Dolerino, now the great De Monte, in the 
reign of Ferdinand, when peace was in a 
great measure restored between the rival 
nations of Europe, early contemplated pay- 
ing a visit to Scotland. The Lady De 
Monte, from natural and generous motives, 
wished to accompany him that she might in 
some way reward the kind and good-hearted 
John and Bppie Black, and also that she 
might see the resting-place, and add some tri- 
bute to the grave of Leanor. The Due, the 
Lady, Maria Claudina, and Dolerino, all set 
out on this important voyage. That they 
might also add to their company, his good 
friend the Commodore, who was still stay- 
ing in France, Dolerino induced the party 
to call with the yacht, that the Murrays 
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might join with him in his success. The 
company, which included the Murrays, were, 
after a few days of pleasant sailing, brought 
to anchor in the North Sea, and afterwards 
found a convenient harbour on the coast of 
Aberdeenshire, where the yacht remained 
while they engaged themselves visiting the 
scenes of special interest to one and all. 

We have no intention to enlarge now in 
producing scenery or reviving character in 
these concluding remarks, but pleased to 
mention that the Black Bull Inn was the 
great centre of attraction during their stay ; 
frequent visits were made to the grave yard, 
where the remains of Leaner were laid, 
arrangements entered into that a suitable 
tablet should be erected to her memory, so 
far from her native land. Strong induce- 
ments were offered the host and hostess of 
the hostelry to accompany the party to Spain, 
that they might spend the remainder of their 
days in affluence and ease, and in some mea- 
sure to recompense them for the kindness 
and care they had shown to the rightful heir 
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of the House of De Monte. John and Eppie 
Black were too old to be induced to leave the 
** calf country," and too comfortable to accept 
guerdon. Mrs. Black's own words, in answer 
to these requests, may be here opportune, 
" I had joy when you had sorrow, my lady, 
and it is but right now that you should be 
glad tho* I be sad." 

The company, after a lengthened stay in 
Scotland, prolonged that they might induce 
the host and hostess to accompany them, 
were at length obliged to take leave of the 
homely pair at the hostelry. They promised 
to repeat their visit the following summer, 
nor was that the only visit they made to the 
Black Bull Inn. Few summers passed with- 
out some of the noble party paying a visit 
there during the remaining days of John and 
Eppie Black. 

Dolerino, the artist, although now the ac- 
knowledged head of the House of De Monte, 
was not by this sudden change of fortune 
induced to cast aside his brush. He had 
risen to eminence in Spain in his study of 
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the Spanisli school, and afterwards sought 
Rome that he might there behold the glories 
of Italian art. As he lingered in the halls of 
the Vatican and surveyed their magnificent 
frescoes, or by the noble dome of St. Peter's, 
was that not a work that had immortahsed 
the noble house of Canousa, more than dU 
the roll of ancestry? Was not that such 
as might spur him to a higher fame and 
a nobler rank ? 

His after productions were, however, more 
reserved, and wiU ever be held as the price- 
less heirlooms of the House of De Monte. 
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NOTES. 



NOTE A. 

Chaftbb ir, p. 25. — '^ Kidnapping/' See '' Story of Peter 
Williamson," as to the practice of kidnapping in Aberdeen. 
Peter was bom at Himley, in the parish of Aboyne, kid- 
napped when in Aberdeen, and sold in Pennsylvania ; after 
undergoing a term of servitude he became an Indian soldier, 
and on returning to this country is said to have been the 
projector of a penny postage for £d nburgh and its suburbs, 
for the contrivance of which he received a gratuity from 
Government. 

NOTE B. 
Chaftbb IX., p. 108. — " Stony HUlook." A spot at no 
great distance from the churchyard of Longside, where par- 
ties were burned for witchcraft, which has attached to it the 
dark record of the burning of Alexander Hay for that crime. 

NOTE O. 
Chapter XIII. , p. 157.- " Old Tolbooth." ThU buUding 
graced the head of the principal street in Peterhead, and was 
supplanted by the present Town House in 1788. 

NOTE D. 
Chaptbb XX., p. 248. — '^ Destruction of the Transports 
by Storm in 1744.'' While the French fleet had been des- 
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paiolied to the Engliah oliaimel, a large number of tranaporta 
were stationed at Dunkirk, for the embarkation of the troopa 
for the projected invasion. Seven thousand troops had em- 
barked, and an equal number were in readiness awaiting 
orders. Twenty thousand stand of arms had been shipped, 
together with artillery, and a large quantity of ammunition 
and military stores. Thirty-three transports had left the 
harbour when a violent storm, which blew directly on Dun- 
kirk, and lasted for sev<;ral days, drove many of the vesaels 
from their moorings. Some of the largest of them were lost 
with all their crews, others were wrecked on the coast, and 
the remainder, in a shattered coudition, put back to harbour. 
The fleet had been obliged to put back to Brest, and in con- 
sequence of the disaster of the transports, the French govern- 
ment had abandoned the enterprise, and the troops were 
ordered back ta their cantonments. The knowledge of this 
disaster gave the English an idea of the real state of matters, 
and they had taken measures so as to provide themselves for 
the future, 

NOTE E. 
Ohaftbb XX(I., p. 267.—'' Muses de Pinturas." One of 
the finest public galleries in the world, situated in the Prado. 
It contains the collections formed by Charles Y. , Philip II , 
and Philip IV. Specimens of Raphael, Titian, MuriUo, and 
especially that of Velasquez, which are numerous and remark- 
able, are there, &a 

THE END. 
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